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{ he New Italian 
Socialist Party 


By Vincenzo Vacirca 


TALIAN sccrsiae Socialism has achieved a 
P§ substantial victory.. It was a difficult victory 
. because it was not a question of destroying or 
feating an external enemy, or of overcoming nu- 
rically the dictatorial forces which had entrenched 
Mhemselves within the structure of the old Socialist 
Party. It was a victory over one’s self, a victory over 

ong sentimental bonds, over the prejudice of formal 
x nity, over the doubts which seize sensitive men when 
Mhey must accomplish a deed which bears the sem- 
blance of heresy and desertion. 

But there have been no schism and. no heresy. The 
d Socialism, democratic, humane, permeated with 
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Pietro Nenni Sides With Communists 


the spirit of liberty has succeeded in breaking the 
ains of totalitarianism, in sweeping away the 

“Asiatic overgrowth of a bureaucratic and hierarchic 

conception of Socialism, in order to regain its au- 
onomy and resume its old function of gathering 
around it all forces yearning for social justice with a 

respect for individual ‘liberty, and of tirelessly ad- 
ncing social progress. 

The Italian Socialist Workers’ Party which was 
born ia - magnificent papal palace is not a new po- 
Jitical organization; it is the same party- which was 
born in the Sirtori hall of Genoa in 189% when the 
break with the anarchists occurred. It was the begin- 
ing of a glorious history of heroic strugglés and great 

cesses brutally. cut short by the Fascist reaction 

hich overcame the Italian state in October, 1922. 

For ovec twenty years the Socialist movement was 
Bilenced. Its organizations were destroyed; its news- 
papers, ‘ts housing projects, its cooperatives and its 

bor unions were burned. Fascism merely destroyed 
lhe external structure which had been built by our 

tivities; however, it never*could eradicate from the 
arts of the Italian people their Socialist faith which 
hrough a mysterious psychological phenomenon has 

‘ome one of the unexplainable forces of Italian life. 

Mussolini was aware of this force. He tried to 

aw it towards him-by giving Fascism a Socialistic 

(Continued on Page Six) 
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The Real Opposition to Lilienthal 


HE disgusting exhibition which is being given 

to the American people before the Joint Con- 

gressional Committee on Atomic Energy is 
nothing more than an effective screen to hide the 
really dangerous and effective opposition to the 
appointment of David E. Lilienthal. Days of the 
committee’s time are taken up with talk about Com- 
munist infiltration of the TVA administration. The 
only basis of the charge is a letter which the alleged 
author swears he never wrote. There were far more 
Communists in every other government agency than 

1 TVA. Charges that atombomb secrets would be 
unsafe in Lilienthal’s charge are equally ill-founded. 
As Chairman Hickenlooper said, the Atombomb 
Commission, no matter who is placed at the head of 
it, cannot give away any secrets without the consent 
of Congress. 

The meretricious, Sisesenis sort of stuff that has 
been spiHed may have had some effect on a few weak- 
minded Senators. Some of them, for example, have 
announced that “where there is so much smoke, there 
must be some fire.” The implications of this sort of 
reasoning are ominous for any public Servant. If this 
kind of cowardly jumping to conclusions were to 
become the accepted basis for action, all that would 
be necessary to ensure the victory of crooks over 
honest men would be to throw enough mud. 

It is possible that a few conservative Republican 
Seaators are opposed to Lilienthal on the basis of 
their general prejudice against the New Deal. This 
man is symbolic of the most spectacularly successful 
Roosevelt project. When progressive citizens are asked 
what it is that they want—how it is that they would 
proceed to increase the wealth and happiness of the 
American people—they often answer by pointing to 
the dams of the Tennessee Valley. TVA has become, 
throughout the world, the symbol of effective, forward- 
looking democratic action. Reactionaries naturally 
hate it, and by a sort of osmosis they transfer their 
hatred to everyone connected with it. 

But these two ways of thinking combined would 


not create enough opposition to endanger the’ con- 
firmation of the Lilienthal appointment. The news 
that Senators White, Bridges, Wherry and Taft are 
off-side requires a more substantial explanation. 
These men are among the substantial leaders of the 
Republican Party. The reasons which they give for 
their attitude are patently specious. There must be 
more behind this thing than meets the eye. 

The really effective motive of the opposition is 
clear to anyone who recalls the debate which pre- 
ceded the passage of the law under which the present 
appointments are being made. At that time the issue 
which roused the most tell-tale heat was that of con- 
trol of the patents under which atomic power is to 
be exploited for industrial purposes. The same sort 
of Senators who now oppose Lilienthal, at that time 
did their best to word the law so that patents could 
be taken over and made the basis of monopoly in- 
dustries. They were beaten in a fair fight. The law 
as adopted provides that the Atomic Commission shall 
own all patents and merely lease them to private con- 
cerns under terms which it will prescribe. This feature 
of the law was devised to protect the public and see 
to it that industry as a whole and the people as a 
whole should get the benefit of a new and great source 
of power. 

It is obvious that when distinguished conservative 
Senators oppose the appointment of David Lilienthal, 
it is not for any of the crackpot reasons proposed by 
Senator McKellar. It is, on the contrary, for the very 
intelligible and substantial reason that they hope— 
if they can get their man at the head of the Atom 
Power Commission—to have the law interpreted in 
their way. With this kind of Commission, they aim 
to nullify the law and distribute the use of the new 
power in such a way as to benefit the great combi- 
nations of wealth which they represent. They are not 
worried about whether David Lilienthal is a “Red.” 
They know he is not. What they are concerned about 
is the wealth which is to be drawn from the new gold- 
mine which science has opened up. 
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The Conquering Plant 


little about Cuba. Now den’t tell me 

it is outside my realm. Technically 
that redolent island may be foreign af- 
fairs, but psy¢hologically, economically 
and practically every other way it is part 
ef evr home-front business. Time and 
again, in fact, Cuba has narrowly es- 
ecaped becoming one of our southern 
states. Its ties with this country are be- 
coming closer every day. 

‘One thing that has always impressed 
me is the wide range of its culture. On 
any plantation down there or in any vil- 
lage you can see things that are essen- 
tially primitive. But in any tewn you 
can meet men who are among the most 
civilized in the world. One day some 
years ago this was brought home to me 
in an unforgettable way. Within a few 
keurs I saw a group of workers whe 
looked and acted. very much as their an- 
cestors may have looked and acted a 
hundred years ago—or two hundred— 
and had the pleasure, too, of conversing 
with one of the finest scholars and most 
finished gentleman whom it has been my 
fertune to meet, Dr. Fernando Ortiz, the 
distinguished historian and _ sociologist. 

All of this is a build-up to introduce 
the latest work of Dr. Ortiz, Cuban 
Counterpoint: Tobacco and Sugar. (Al- 
fred A. Knopf. $4.00.) It is a grand 
book, and I hope a lot of people on the 
North American mainland will take a 
good look at it. It will prove to them 
that Cuba has produced much more than 
sugar and tobacco and Havana night 
clubs. It is, above all, a civilized book, 
the book of a philosopher thinking, but 
a philosopher with all the advantages of 
scholarship and none of the hampering 
disadvantages. In the treatment which 
Dr. Ortiz gives it, history has been ab- 
serbed and is imparted with the refine- 
ment and good taste of racy conversa- 
tion. 

The author has a challenging theory 
about how the life of Cuba has developed 
abou. the two enchanting products which 
the island furnishes to mankind in great- 
est abundance and highest perfection, 
sugar and tobacco. The two are alike in 
that they furnish infinite pleasure, but 
are different in all else. The sweet stuff 
which enters so largely in cookery and 
eandy and icecream has from the start 
been a product of the great plantation, 
the inhuman mill, the gigantie financing 
and marketing apparatus. Tobacco, on 
the other hand, has been brought inte 
existence by the little, lovingly cared-for 


I is strange that I have written se 





field, the tiny shop where. sensitive 
fingers have fashioned each cigar or 
eigarette. So sugar has been at the heart 
ef an industry which depended—still de- 
pends—on slavery or near-slavery. To- 
baeco, on the contrary, has in the very 
mature of things developed about it little 
communities of comparatively free gar- 
@eners and craftsmen. The contrast be- 
tween the two sorts of civilization de- 
veleping side by side practically from the 
time of Columbus down to now has given 
wus the counterpoint of which Dr. Ortiz 
writes with such clarifying eloquence. 
- ” * 


The Cigar, the Cigarette, the Pipe 


I RECALL that long ago I discoursed 
here of the symbolism of the pipe and the 


cigarette as they are exhibited in the 
movies. The pipe is regularly the sign 
of settled character, mildness of disposi- 
tien, general sturdiness and reliability. 
The cigarette, on the contrary, marks 
the flashy, will 0’ the wisp fellow whe 
faseimates today but is gone tomorrew. 
It is the fellow who toys gracefully with 
the tiny tube of tobacco who first at- 
tracts the heroine’s eye. But when she 
is im trouble and the chap smoking the 
heavy-bowied briar appears, you know 
that he will take over and there will be 
a happy ending. On the basis of this well- 
established piece of folklore I have leng 
advised my juvenile female friends to 
have fun with the cigarette-twiddlers, 
but when they begin to think about set- 
tling down to select their mates from 
among the patrons of Dunhill or Kay- 





woodie. I might even sugyest a slogan 
for a radio commercial: “For lasting 
satisfaction, take a man who smokes a 
pipe.” 

A)l of this I wrote in the days of my 
simplicity before I had had the ad- 
vantage of perusing the fascinating 
pages of Dr. Ortiz. I must confess that 
the learned poet of nicotine rather 
slights the pipe as the instrument 
through which his favorite weed is to be 
enjoyed. This straight or curved object 
of beauty, it turns out, was not popular 
im Cuba. The Cuban natives devised the 
cigar. The peace-pipe was characteristic 
of the cultures of the neighboring con- 
tinent. 

Bat since he is historically foreed te 
defend the dignity and charm of tobaceo 
relied elegantly in its own leaf, eur 
author pays his respects to the cigarette 
in a way that did my heart good. He 
complains that the trifling and fleeting 
paper tube is now produced in a great 
automatic factory which increases capi- 
talization, exalts machinery and reduces 
humanity to the point at which the to- 
bacco industry joins sugar as soul-de- 
stroying big business. 

But it is time to quote: “The paper- 
covered cigarette seems to have orginat- 
ed im Seville, thanks to the ingeniousness 
ef some gutter-snipe, who, like the sage 
ef the fable, was happy to ‘gather up the 
leaves another threw away.’ The ciga- 
rette was the invention of the stub col- 
leetor. Thus a symbiosis developed be- 
tween rich tobacco and the poverty of the 
lower depths. Every cigarette seems to 
smack a little of fraud and contra- 
band... In Trrkey it was flavored and 
seasoned until it lost its masculine In- 
dian flavor and sallied forth, like a 
eunuch, to find its fortune in the harems 


.of the world.” 


But the chief objection to the tiny and 
momentary smokes is the psychological 
one. Tobacco has been hailed all over the 
world as the symbol of thoughtful 
leisure. There are those who, on this 
score, are willing to give it credit for the 
advances in philosophy and science made 
in the modern world. But, remarks Dr. 
Ortiz, these are degenerate times. “A 
geod cigar is expensive, it is big, and it 
lasts a long time. Today there is no time 
te smoke it with the relaxation it de- 
mands; in the feverish haste of every- 
day life it would often have to be thrown 


away almest as soon as it was lighted. ... 
The cigarette is smail and burns fast 
and, when necessary, can be tossed aside 
without Joss or regret.” All that hae 
been lest, in fact, is the satisfaction that 
might have been gained from smoking 
tobacco in a more dignified form. 


* * * 


The Gitts of the Colored Magi 


One passage of this book (page 206) 
shouid be picked up by all the societies 
which are plugging for better race rela- 
tiens. Just at the turn from Middle Ages 
into Renaissance our civilization received 
four gorgeous gifts: tobacco, chocolate, 
coffee and tea. Perhaps these pleasant 
stimulants did not cause the rise of 
ynodern culture, but they surely added 


‘greatly to its charm. And whence 
these gifts? Let all our mean little r 
puritans ponder well the answer. 


These precious additions to the joy ef 


living were given to the whites by 
colored races of the four corners of t 
world. Tobacco arid chocolate were se 


te us by the redmen of the new world, 
Coffee came from the black men of 
Africa. And tea was graciously served 
wy the Chinese. And the Jew? How did 
He was the 
catalytic, distributing agent, the inter. 
national go-between who speeded al} 
good things on their way. Anyone who 
regards as inferiors human beings” whe 


he come into this picture? 


over Jong centuries developed such pre 


cious prodacts—well, he’s a fellow whose 


judgment is hardly worth taking inte 
account. 











From Germany: Berlin as a Free City 








By L. GETA 


New Leader Correspondent now on tour through Germany 


Berlin, Feb. 7. By Cable.—The city 
of Berlin, the old capital of Prussia 
and since the time of Bismarck capital 
of the German Empire, is caught in 
the center of the struggle between the 
East and West. The fate of this 
former world capital depends upon 
the outcome of the treaty negotiations 
about to take place in Moscow. The 
London Daily Express foretells that if 
a new, federated Germany is created, 
its government will be in Frankfort. 

It is a natural thought on the part 
of the Russians that if this shift takes 
place Berlin will become the capital 
of Eastern Germany, the section 
which presumably will be under Rus- 
sian influence. If this should take 
place, the Cormmynists, with Russia 
at their back, will have the advantage 
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motives. 

After King Carol ascended the 
throne in 1980, Malaxa succeeded in 
getting on the best of terms with 
him, by giving big sums of money in 
eash and beautiful jewels to his mis- 
tress, Madame Lupesca. He thus ob- 
tained the most important State con- 

_ traets and expanded his business in- 
terests enormously by making mu- 
nitions for the Rumanian army. 

Malaxa came in close contact with 
the big German industrialists and, 
through them, with the Nazi leaders. 

He was sent by the King on a 
special mission to Berlin to try to 
patch things up when a grave crisis 
broke out as a result of Codreano’s, 
Chief of the Iron Guard, execution. 
(Hitler was so furious that he re- 
ealled his Minister and ordered the 
Nazi press to start the most violent 


: 
Nicuotas MALAXA, a clever me- 
chanie of Greek origin, made a huge 
fortune in Rumania .after World War 
I, by repairing railway cars and loce- 
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abuse of King Carol). 


Upon his return from Berlin, in 
January 1939, Malaxa reported that 
he had succeeded in arranging mat- 
ters and that the Germans had ac- 
cepted his hints that a pact of Ger- 
man-Roumanian economic cotlabora- 
tien should be concluded. Malaxa ad- 
ded that “Germany’s good intentions 
should not be frustrated by mistakes 
and hasty action.” 

After King Carol’s downfall, in Sep- 
tember 1940, when General Antonesco 
formed a Government in which he 
took some members of the Iron Guard, 
Malaxa started giving big financial] 
support to the Iron Guard. He took 
their side in the conflicts they soon 
had with Antonesco, as he expected 





MALAXA 


Why Was He Given a« Vise te the U.S.? 


-husband, Dr. Pallade, preceeded him 


of working from this center to which 
the German people have been ae- 
customed to Took for leadership. 

Against this conception of their 
city as the focal point of Communist 
influence, the Berliners are setting 
themselves with all their energy. They 
are opposing to it the idea of making 
their town a free city in the tradi: 
tional German sense. “We wil! make 
Berlin another Shanghai or another 
Danzig,” said a typical Berliner te 
me. Phe idea has a tremendous popu- 
Jar drive behind it. If the old town 
cannot remain. the political capital of 
the country, it hopes by this change 
te remain, at least, the cultural cen- 
ter. Anything to escape the degrada- 
tion of being turned into the focus 
of an alien ideology. 


, 

that they were assured of total Ger- 
man support and that the future was 
theirs. However Antonecso succeeded 
in erushing the Iron Guard rebellion 
at the end of January 1941 and he ar- 
rested Malaxa on account of his com- 
plicity with the Iron Guard. 

Malaxa was set free by Antonesco 
after spending only a few days in 
prison. He made peace with Anton- 
esco and became one of the principal 
financial supporters of the “‘Patron- 
age” the big charity organization pre- 
sided over by Mrs. Antonesco. His fac- 
tories were, however, requisitioned. 

Immediately after the armistice, 
Malaxa began to pay huge sums to 
the Communist Party. Due to their 
protection, he obtained enormous com- 
pensation, not only for the actual re- 
quisitioning of his factories, but also 
for the “manque 4 gagner”’, that is 
the super profits which he said he 
would have made had he been left in 
charge of his factories. Half of the 
staggering sums he thus obtained in 
Rumanian and Swiss money were 
given to him by the Communist party. 

Last. summer Malaxa asked for 
the British and American visas. The 
British refused to give the visa on 
the motive that he was on the allied 
black-list. He was however granted 
an American visa and arrived in the 
United States at the end of October 
1946. He is staying in New York at 
the Sherry Netherland in a magnifi- 
cent suite with a big staff and is busy 
arranging for the resumption of Ru- 
manian-American trade relations. 

His daughter, Irene Pallade and her 


te the United States, where they ar- 
rived a year ago. They seem to have 
been the first Rumanians toe be grant- 
ed an American visa after the war. 
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; ASHINGTON, ‘D. C.—Only one 
Wes in Congress— Rep. Vito 
Marcantonio of New York— 
ranged himself on the side of Comintern 
agent Gerhard Eisler earlier this week 
when the House of Representatives with 
a practically unanimous voice voted 370 
to 1 to cite the German Communist for 
contempt of the people and Congress of 
) the United States. 

After describing the “willful-and des 
liberate refusal of Gerhard Eisler to be 
sworn and to testify” in answer to a 
subpoena requiring the Comintern rep- 
resentative: to take the witness stand 





Marcantonio 
In Eisler's Corner 


fefore the House Committee on Un- 
saiypin Activities on Feb. 6, the reso- 
ution overwhelmingly adopted by Con- 
gress directed House Speaker Joe Martin 
to certify the case to the United States 
Attorney for the District of Columbia 
for appropriate legal action. Eisler now 
is in Federal custody at Ellis Island; it 
js presumed now that he will be brought 
back to Washington and lodged in the 
District Jail. 

The temper of the House was so plain, 
fs the resolution was brought to the 
floor last Tuesday afternoon, that even 
the brazenness of Marcantonio could do 
little more than muster the weak defense 
for Eisler that “hysteria has been worked 
up” over the case. It was also noteworthy 
that fellow-traveling Rep. Adam Clayton 
Powell who, like Marcantonio, repre- 
gents a Harlem district in New York 
City, ducked for cover on the vote on 
the resolution. He listed himself as 
present and not voting. 

At the time of Eisler’s refusal to 
testify before the House Committee, the 
Congressmen, in addition to the charge 
ef contempt of the House, preferred 
tharges against him of perjury, passport 
fraud, revolutionary conspiracy and tax 
évasion. 

( This week it was intimated, however, 
by Rep. Richard M. Nixon (R., Calif.), 
Officially designated spokesman for the 
House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee, that he has already taken up the 
matter with the Department of Justice 
dnd that the latter expressed doubt 
Whether it would be possible under the 
btatute of limitations to prosecute Eisler 
on the perjury and passport fraud 
harges, both of which allegedly occurred 
ore than 15 years ago. 

Nor does it, at this writing, seem 
likely that Eisler will be prosecuted on 
the charge of revolutionary conspiracy. 
Rep. Nixon said he personally was con- 
Yinced Eisler is guilty of the charge but 
thought it would be too “difficult” to 
Prove it in court. 

That would appear to leave Eisler 
facing two charges: contempt of the 
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Marcantonio Defends Eisler 
By Jonathan Stout 


House and tax evasion. On these two 
items, Rep. Nixon indicated that the 
House Committee had ample documentary 
evidence to back them up in court. 

ws « * 


The Case of Motinov 


Ar the same time it was revealed in 
Washington that-less than three months 
after he had delivered to Moscow samples 
of Uranium 235 stolen from the Canadian 
Government by the British Communist 
Dr. Alan Nunn May, convicted of treason, 
Col. Peter S. Motinov, an officer in the 
Red Army Intelligence Corps, was as- 
signed to duty in Washington at the 
Russian Embassy as an accredited mili- 
tary attache, presumably to carry on the 
same duties in the United States ag he 
had done in Canada. 

Col. Motinov arrived in Washington 
last November. 

One of the questions coleet in Wash- 
ington this week was why the State 
Department did not protest the presence 
of a foreign intelligence officer who was 
known to the Department at that time 
as the spy agent who had delivered the 
stolen atom secrets to the Soviet Union. 

The State Department has the power 
to reject diplomatic attaches assigned 
here by foreign governments by declar- 
ing them persona non grata, a right 
enjoyed in equal measure by all other 
governments. The State Department 
could have barred Col. Motinov, but 
failed to take this precautionary pro- 
tective step. The question asked is why? 

Col. Motinov departed from Washing- 
ton in March, 1946, as hurgiedly and as 
quietly as he arrived in November, 1945, 
The Soviet Embassy, queried as to Col. 
Motinov’s whereabouts, declined to an- 
swer any questions. 

It is anticipated that in a short while 
the question will be asked officially as 
to what Col. Motinov delivered to the 
Kremlin on his return from Washington 
almost a year ago. 

“ * * 


Green Assails Anti-Labor 
Legislation 


i: ABOR’S rebuttal of the charges 
against it by a long train of industry 
and management representatives began 
this week before the Senate Labor and 
Welfare Committee. Leading the appear- 
ance of a number of spokesmen of labor, 
patriarchal AFL President William Green 
offered a searching analysis of the chief 
anti-labor bills now before the Senate. 

President Green backed up the prce- 
posal of President Truman that Cor- 
gress appoint a Commission to study 
the problem of labor relations in its 
entirety, rather than pecking at it piece- 
meal, before attempting to introduce any 
legislation. 

The AFL chieftain became the butt of 
considerable heckling over this proposal. 
One of the hecklers was the newly- 
elected Republican Senator from New 
York, Irving Ives, who is regarded as 
the Senatorial spokesman of Governor 
Tom Dewey. 

“Bear in mind,” said Senator Ives, 
“that the public is demanding that some- 
thing be done, and in all probability 
something will be done before this Con- 
gress gets through. 


“The problem is, what to do. You 
can’t just sit there and say ‘this won’t 
work and that won’t work.’ Don’t you 


agree, something has got to be done?” 

The heckling didn’t seem to cause the 
73-year-old Green to get nervous or 
fumble the ball. Green calmly replied 
that he “is quite willing to sit down with 
this committee,” and see what can be 
done. 





DEWEY 
His Spokesman Ives Is Speaking Up 


In his prepared statement, Green took 
ap each of the principal bills before the 
Senate and attacked them all. 

Among the objects of his attack was 
the Ball-Smith-Taft Bill which would set 
up a Federal mediation board and com- 
pel @ cooling-off period before strikes: 
and three bills of Senator Ball (R., Minn.) 








to ban the closed shop and industry-wide 
bargaining and amend the Wagner Act, 

The compulsory cooling-off period of 
the main Senate bill, Green said, is 
“an unjustified invasion of an essential 
liberty—the right to strike—and violates 
the 13th Amendment of the Constitution 
prohibiting involuntary servitude. 

“Second, it suggests what is com- 
pletely untrue, namely, that unions call 
and engage in strikes at the drop of a 
hat, in a moment of heated excitement, 
without any consideration for the wel 
fare either of union members or of the 
general public and without allowing any 
opportunity for governmental agencies 
to attempt mediation and conciliation. 

“Unions faced with such a legislative 
freeze will be forced, in order to avoid 
its harsh consequences, rapidly to de- 
velop their differences with their em- 
ployers into full-blown formal labor dis- 
putes in order to invoke the services of 
the mediation and conciliation agencies 
and immediately to start the 60- -day 
period,” he added. 
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Sturm und Drang in Wisconsin 


By Miles McMillin 


Well-known Wisconsin Journalist 


ADISON, Wis. — A few weeks 
M ago, Franklin Roosevelt Jr. de- 

livered an off-the-record speech 
in New York. In the course of his ad- 
dress he referred to the Communist drive 
to penetrate the American Veterans 
Committee. However it was that he | 
worded his remarks, quotations were 
brought out of the meeting which gave 
the impression that the leftist brethren 
had captured the AVC. 

The news was flashed to the nation. 
Headlines sprouted in papers from coast 
to coast announcing that the Communists 
had done what Hitler and Hirohito’s 
legions had failed to do—shatter the 
lines of American fighting men and 
women. A speedy denial by Roosevelt 
and AVC officials didn’t get the atten- 
tion the original story received and the 
AVC suffered considerable damage. 

’ Some weeks ago the Communists were 
handed a terrific wallop—-in the Wis- 
consin ClO—a walloping that broke a 
control that has lasted since the early 
stermy days of 1937 when the CIO was 
first organized here. Considering al] the 
fussing daily editors do about Com- 
munist influence in labor unions, one 
would have thought that ink would have 
been splashed about quite freely on the 
front pages. This was a case in which 
the man really bit the dog, but the pa- 
pers have been writing about the re- 
verse situation for so long an: with 
such enthusiasm they didn’t recognize it. 

The convention at Wassau, Wis., 
which finally ended the Communist grip 
on the lusty, brawling CIO, was a riot- 
ous affair. The Communist faction 
fought desperately and resourcefully to 
check the revolt of the so-called “right 
wingers.” They came into the convention 
with all but two of the 23 executive 
board members in their camp. In addi- 
tion, the president and secretary-treas- 
urer were “left-wingers.” When the air 
had cleared after two days of toe-to-toe 
slugging, the convention adjourned with 
the “right wingers” holding the presi- 
dency, the secretary-treasurership and 


12 positions on the board. 
% « * 


Tur victory for the progressive ele- 
ments came as pretty much of a surprise 
throughout the state. A real battle was 
anticipated, but few thought that the 
anti-Communist forces could take the 
measure of their old rivals. The fight 
had been brewing for years. Before each 
convention there was much talk along 
the lines that “By God, we’re going out 
to get ’em this time.” 

But when the convention rolled around 
there were a few sputtering flare-ups, 
which were quickly extinguished by the 
smooth-functioning left-wing juggernaut. 
This time there was organization before- 
hand. If any one person in the state 
CIO.can be given credit for organizing 
the revolt, it should probably be husky, 
225-pound Walter Cappel who has been 
itching for a showdown since the Com- 
munists arranged to have him sacked as 
a UAW organizer, presumably because 
he wouldn’t hold still from some of the 
stuff the comrades were pulling. 

The session was hardly under way 
when Cappel’s forces, which had caucus 
ed the night before, let it be known that 
this time it was going to be a rea) scrap. 










by Mr. Steinberg into his article, 





They insisted that the convention be con- 
ducted under the rules adopted at the 
November. national convention in At- 
lantic City. The incumbents argued for 
local rules which would have changed the 
voting procedure to the detriment of the 
anti-Communists. 

The rough-and-tumble debate which 
followed did little credit to either side. 
There was not much that could be rece 





MURRAY 
Grassroots Rebellions Against 
Party-liners in His CIO 


ognized as democratic, orderly procedure, 
The Communist - appointed credentials 
committee delayed its report until late 
in the second day of the convention. By 
this tactic they could use their greater 
number of delegates to shade the larger 
number of votes represented by the pro- 
gressive delegation, thus preventing any 
changes in the constitution for lack of a 
roll call. 

The impasse was resolved finally by 
direct orders from the national head- 
quarters that the convention be conduct- 
ed under the national rules, which gave 
a delegate the right to cast the entire 
voting strength of his union regardless 
of how many delegates were present. 

International representatives with a 
left-wing slant roamed the floor, ad- 
vising and cajoling. Heavy-jowled R. J. 
Thomas, vice-president of the United 
Automobile Workers whose blatant at- 
tacks on Walter Reuther, his chief, are 
doing the CIO considerable damage in 
this state, was rushed in to plead for 
unity and offer compromise. The pro- 


gressives rejected his advice and offers. 
. * + 


Ware Thomas’ influence was enough 
to bring about the withdrawal of Cap- 
pel’s candidacy for secretary-treasurer, 
the only full-time position on the state 
executive board, the progressives were 
able to put over another of their number. 
He is John Sorenson, Milwaukee steel- 
worker, who seems to have made a good 
impression in the short time he has been 
in the new job. The presidency went to 
progressive Herman Steffes, also of Mil- 
waukee. Steffes replaced Robert Buse, 
president of Milwaukee’s embattled Al- 
lis-Chalmers workers and leader of the 
number one strike in the nation today. 





ANNOUNCEMENT c= 


Because of important last-minute developments in the current 
grassroots rebellion in the ClO, we are postponing the second half 
of Julien Steinberg's article, “The CIO Starts to Clean House," so 
that the new occurrences and their meanings can be incorporated 
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A clean-up is in progress. Recent re- 
ports indicate that « house cleaning is 
underway in the Wisconsin CIO News, 
the official publication. Support to Com- 
munist front organizations has been 
stopped. 

There is a possibility that the con- 
fusion of such an abrupt revolt and the 
inexperience of the new leadership will 
weaken the movement at a critical time. 
Doubtless employers will try to exploit 


the temporary weakness. AFL leadership 
has shown a disposition to couperate with 
the new CIO leaders, though there is a 
feeling that some of the AFL chiefs 
would like to take advantage of the op- 
portunity to strike a few telling blows at 
their rivals. : 


But above all else is the promising 
fact that Wisconsin, for the first time in 
history, has a CIO movement whose 
policies and goals will stem from the 
needs and hopes of American working- 
meh rather than from the desires of the 
Kremlin. 








A Jew’s Bed For Bilbo 


Senator Bilbo, who is in Touro Infirmary at New Orleans, has a little object 
Jesson in racial and religious tolerance no farther from his nose than the four 


walls of the institution which is serving him. 


The Senator, who replied to a Jewish letter-writer with the salutation “My 
dear Kike,” and who has practically called for pogroms in the United States 
(“Jewish and Negro minorities are trying to destroy our freedom and the Amer- 
jean way of life”) at Touro Infirmary is the beneficiary of a Jew. ‘ 


Judah Touro gave of his wealth and of the greatness of his spirit, to found 


this hospital 106 years ago. 


He was the son of a rabbi and a man of culture. 


‘Though the hospital that bears his name is under Jewish management, its work 
is non-sectarian. Its mercy, like the mercy of Judah Touro, knows no Jew and 


no Gentile, but only mankind. 


Senator Bilbo might ponder this as he lies abed in long-dead Judah Touro’s 


hospital. 


He might be grateful that Judah Touro was not the bigot Theodore 


Bilbo is. For if he had been, Theodore Bilbo would not at this moment be receiv- 
ing the services of one of the finest medical institutions in the South. He would, 


instead, be excluded as a hatred Gentile. 


Let him look about him and see in the memorial of a man who was too big 
for racial hatred the most eloquent rebuke to the hate-monger. 


—An Editorial from The St. Louis Post-Dispaich of Jan. 17 
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For the primary purpose of bring- 
ing the United Automobile Workers 
under its control, the Communist 
Party has begun publishing a weekly 
paper in Detroit, named the Michigan 
Herald, which in effect is the Michi- 
gan version of the Sunday edition of 
the Daily Worker, 

Unlike the Chicago Star, which 
maintains a thin pretense of not being 
an official Communist organ, the 
Michigan Herald drops pratically all 
disguise. Its editor is Hugo Beis- 
wenger, admittedly a Communist. 
Moreover, it publishes the names of 


Pe RURAL KL 


the members of its editorial board, | 


which the Chicago Star does not do; 
and among these names are those of 
Carl Winter, Michigan state chair- 
man of the Communist Party; Nat 
Ganley, the openly Communist busi- 
ness agent of Local 155, UAW; and 
Abner W. Berry, another admitted 
Communist. All are members of the 
Communist National Committee. 

Its first issue, dated Jan. 12, con- 
sisted of an eight-page general news 
and propaganda section, plus a 12- 
page magazine section, the latter 
being simply the magazine section of 
The Worker of the previous Sunday, 
January 5. 

An article by Editor Beiswenger 
applauds the creation of the new 
Communist front—at least new in 
name — the Progressive Citizens of 
America, through the merger of the 
National Citizens Political Action 
Committee with the Independent 
Citizens Committee of the Arts, 
Sciences and Professions. 

When The New Leader first pointed 
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The Party-Line : 
Michigan Herald 


By J. J. Kilroy 


out the Communist control of the 
ICCASP, there were some readers 
who doubted it. But now even Harold 
L. Ickes, its former executive chair- 
man, in effect admits this characteri- 
zation by assailing not the ICCASP 
but its successor, the PCA, for open- 
ing its arms to the Communists. 

Another article in the Michigan 
Herald denounces the newly organized 
Americans for Democratic Action, At 
the same time it indicates that. the 
Communists will attempt to win away 
some of the liberalg who have joined 
the ADA. This is also revealed in-an 
article in the Daily Worker this week 
by Max Gordon. 

The first issue of the Herald con- 
tains the usual Communist slurs on 
Walter Reuther, President August 
Scholle of the Michigan State Indus- 
trial Union Council, David Dubinsky, 
City Councilman George Edwards of 
Detroit, and The Wage Earner official 
organ in Detroit of the Association 
of Catholic Trade Unionists. 

Along with the rest of the Com- 
munist press, the Herald deplores the 
loss by Frank Kingdon, co-chairman 
of the PCA, of most of his time on 
the air, and the complete disappear- 
ance from radio of Johannes Steel 
and some other party-liners. 

One thing above all is proved by 
the publication of this new Com- 
munist sheet, and that is how vital 
the Communist Party considers its 
stake in the United Automobile Work- 
ers, and how determined it is to hold 
the balance of power there, in the 
hope of eventually gaining contro] of 


that great union. : : 
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rounding the disposal of the famed 
Big and Little Inch pipelines to the 
East arrived, with appropriate fanfare, 
‘at a point of climax. General Robert M. 
Littlejohn, War Assets Administrator, 
announced the “sale” of the pipes to 
the Texas Eastern Transmission Com- 
pany of Houston and Washington for 
$143,127,000. 
Any regular circus-goer will under- 
stand that this is only the end of an act. 
He still can expect the elephant parade 


T= great three-ringed circus sur- 


and the caged lion episode before the 


grand finale. 

Under the terms of the sale agree- 
ment, the pipes are to be used for the 
transmission of natural gas from the 
Texas gas fields to the cities of the Ohio 
Valley and to Philadelphia and New 
York. This is a laudable objective in 
terms of the preservation of national 
assets. Both the Department of Com- 
merce and the Texas Railroad Commis- 
sion have reported that “more than one 
billion” cubic feet of natural gas goes 
to waste daily for lack of facilities for 
its transmission to market. 

However, the tragic circumstance of a 
lack of fuel in the East while incontinent 
waste was going on in the West has been 
cited only occasionally by the disputants, 
lay or political. Considerations closer 
to their hearts have taken precedence 
over the welfare of the common man. 

The pipeline idea was originally spon- 
sored before the war by a group of 
Texas financiers headed by E. B. Ger- 
many, an oil man and the son-in-law of 
Jesse Jones. (Oil circles said at the time 
that there were hints of the Standard 
Oil group being behind the project.) He 
proposed a line to New York for natural 
gas. It didn’t have a chance. Political 
barriers were too high. Then came the 
war in September, 1939. There was a 
suspiciously sudden oil shortage. Tankers 
disappeared from the Texas-New York 
run. Harold Ickes said there were insuffi- 
cient tank-cars for the transportation 
of any worthwhile amount of petroleum 
eastward. He took up the cry for the 
pipes. This agitation died down when 
the late Senator Francis Maloney of 
Connecticut exploded the oil shortage, 
and the situation went back to normal. 


a 


The agitation was resumed again, of* 


course, when the USA entered the war 
with Germany and the submarines of 
Admiral Karl Doenitz cut the tanker 


line, Then, even full employment of tank- , 


cars left the industrial East without 
sufficient oil. The time was ripe. Petro- 
leum Coordinator Ickes and his friends 
got their ie. In fact, they got two for 





LEWIS 
The Next Act Was Up to Him 


good measure. A 24-inch “crude” line 
and a 20-inch “products” line, These 
were built wholly with public money. 

In fact, people with a stake in the 
interests which the pipelines could affect 
got into action immediately. The flow 
of crude and “products” (meaning 
gasoline) was promptly stopped. A will- 
ing government bureau leased its new 
tankers to the oil companies and the 
situation reverted to normal. Once again, 
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The Anmiizine Story 


of “Big and Little Inch” 


By David A. Munro 


the major oil companies could control 
prices by maintaining their vertical com- 
binations: from oil well to tanker to 
refinery to retailer. But this time the 
threat of the unused pipes hung over 
their heads. 

The pipes had hung up a remarkably 
successful ‘record in wartime Service. 
The gasoline line, the Little Big Inch, 
had competed on equal terms with the 
tankers. The crude line, the Big Inch, 
had bettered the per-barrel cost of tanker 
transportation. So the great fear of the 
major oil companies was that (a) the 
Little Big Inch would be put into service 
as a “common carrier” and thus pro- 
vide independent distributors in the East 
with a direct pipeline contact with inde- 
pendent refiners in the oilfields, and 
(b) the Big Inch would similarly carry 
crude to independent refineries in Illinois 
and the East. Either development would 
attack the monopoly price structure. 
And, unfortunately, the law provided 
that this surplus property should be dis- 
posed of in just this way, guaranteeing 
that the lines would become common 
carriers, serving independents. 

al * * 


Tus started, as if by magic, the agi- 
tation for the use of the lines as carriers 
of gas. It showed up everywhere. But 
it did very poorly throughout last year, 
during much pulling and hauling. In 
fact, January 4, 1946, saw the whole 
year put under a blight as far as the 
gas story was concerned. That was the 
date of the publication of the now famed 
report of the then Surplus Property 
Administrator, W. Stuart Symington, 
in which he. states that “careful con- 
sideration of all the factors leads to 
the conclusion that the lines should be 
kept in petroleum service.” He saw in 
it both help to “independent operators” 
and assurance that the facilities would 
thereby be kept in standby condition for 
future war use.... 

But lest a liberal parade form too 
rapidly behind San Francisco’s Stuart 
Symington, it should be noted that he 
listed as a prior reason for denying the 
gas application the statement that “such 
use might entail serious disruption of 
eastern coal, railroad and other indus- 
tries.” Here the Administrator was 
taking appropriate political notice of 
certain briefs that Jnad been filed upon 
him by the National Coal Association, 
the United Mine Workers, the Koppers 
Co., the Association of American Rail- 
roads, and the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
And, as an example of the kind of dis- 
ruption that might occur, Symington 
could also have taken notice of the fact 
that the Peoples Gas Co. of Brooklyn is 
owned by Koppers and therefore has to 
buy its raw material for making coal 
gas from Koppers at Koppers’ price. 
Cheap gas roaring in at a bargain trans- 
portation rate wouldn’t help any of these 
operators. 


Tn August last year, President Truman 
did an unprecedented and widely pub- 
licized thing. He lent his name and voice 
to encompass the defeat of one Roger C. 
Slaughter, Congressman from the Fifth 
Congressional District (Kansas City) in 
Missouri. (But Enos Axtell, who thereby 
won in the Democratic pyimary, lost in 
November to Republican Albert L. 
Reeves, Jr.) 

Still later that year, one of the ene- 
mies of gas stepped out of line. John L. 
Lewis called his pre-Christmas coal 
strike. Then things happened fast. 


Congressman Slaughter, as the lame- 
duck chairma nfor the Select Committee 
to Investigate Disposition of Surplus 
Property, was taking testimony—to do 
what he could in his last hours as a 
conhgressman—when the UMW member- 
ship went out on strike. It gave him 
the chance of a lifetime. He called 
Gardiner Symonds, president of the 
Gas & Transmission Co., to the stand. 
Symonds testilied as to his plan to 
alleviate the coal shortage by immediate 
use of the Big & Little Inch for natural 
gas. Thereupon, day after day the 
Slaughter was terrific. The Missourian 
took command of the front pages. He 
called C. Girard Davidson, Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, who admitted 
that his Department had no plans for 
the alleviation of the coal crisis through 





ICKES 
By Looking He Found a Shortage 


pumping in natural gas. Cap (Julius 
A.) Krug ducked testifying. When he 
was finally brought to heel he denied 
the Davidson statement, said the De- 
partment did have a plan for the use 
of gas and would promote it. There- 
after followed the lease of the lines to 
Tennessee until April 30, 1947. There- 
after, also, followed the end of the coal 
strike, but not soon enough to prevent 
the signing of the gas contract. 


Naturally, the transmission of gas to 
the East could not affect either the 


‘ strike condition or materially alleviate 


the fuel shortage. At full gas speed, 
which may take two years to attain, the 
total of the pipes represents only a 
fraction of one percent of the coal needs 
of the industrial East. But the strike 
provided an invaluable opportunity tor 
a publicity putsch. Even the state of 
Pennsylvania was bowled over. Here 
in the Mellon (Koppers)-UMW-Pennsy]- 
vania RR territory a special lien had 
been put on the pipes. It is written in 
the Federa! contract with the sovereign 
state of Pennsylvania that they can 
only be used for “petroleum and its by- 
products.” jut simultaneously with 
signing the lease for the lines, Tennes- 
see Gas also caine up with a contract 
with the People’s Natural Gas Co. of 
Pittsburgh. A certificate for such serv- 
ice was issued by the Federal Power 
Commission and Pennsylvania’s iron 
waJl against gas vas breeched—over the 
line at least to Pittsburgh. 


m ” * 


Frienps of Congressman Slaughter 
were moving successfully on another 
front at the same time he was so suc- 
cessfully operating to redress the wrong 
he saw in the Symington report having, 
as he said, “completely ignored the 
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recommendations of the large oil produc- 
ers (and) the oil industry.” A con- 
gressional investigation was conducted 
into the circumstances surrounding the 
dcteat of Congressman Slaughter in the 
Missouri primaries by President Tru- 
man‘s friends. It turned out that serious 
but not unusual irregularities were 
found in the Fifth (or Pendergast) 
Congressional District. In January, a 
House investigating committee handed 
up a presentment to Attorney General 
Tom C, Clark asking indictments of 
some of the President’s old political 
cronies in Kansas City. That precipi- 
tated quick action, and the most amaz- 
ing scene of all. 

In the afternoon of the Congressional 
action White House calls went out for 
a command breakfast the next morning 
at eight. Cap Krug was called. So were 
Tom Clark, former Congressman 
Slaughter and General Littlejohn. Per- 
haps there were others. They were 
brought in to hear the President lay 
down the law. They had little chance 
to talk back, either. The President was 
in Miami, His voice came through on 
a loudspeaker, around which the dis- 
sidents gathered in chilly silence. There 
is no record of what was said there, but 
there is ample record of what happened 
thereafter. Within two hours Gen. 
Littlejohn had thrown out all the then 
standing bids for the pipelines. Ex- 
Congressman Slaughter has retired with 
zood grace to private life, and there has 
been no indictment of the Pendergast 
machine. And Gen. Littlejohn has since 
called for new bids, received them and 
“accepted” the bid of another gas trans- 
mitter—at $30,000,000 over the previous 
high bid. 

It would seem that Slaughter was 
“satisfied” with the promise of open 
bidding—which of course would mean 
that the gas transmitters would win, 


Tennessee Gas now transmits to the 
Hope Natural Gas Co. of Ohio, the East 
Ohio Natural Gas Co. as well as the 
aforementioned Pittsburgh company. 
All three are subsidiaries of Consolidated 
Natural Gas Corp. which was recently 
divorced under terms of the Holding 
Company Act from. Standard Oil of 
New Jersey. Texas Eastern, the win- 
ner, is a little less directly connected 
with the major oj] companies. Its presi- 
dent, E. Holley Poe, is a Washington 
“consultant” formerly a PAW man and 
before that with Humble Oil & Refining 
(Standard). Chairman George R. Brown 
and his brother Herman Brown, also a 
director, are independent Texas produc- 
ers of oil and gas. Charles L. Francis, 
general counsel, is a Houston oil lawyer 
whose clients include many a major 
company. Director Everett E. DeGolyer 
is a famed geologist whose name has 
become semi-official on stock listings by 
oil companies in this country. He enjoys 
the complete confidence of the majors. 
3ut more important than these ind? 
cated connections is the announced fact 
that 56 percent of the gas Poe transmits 
has been contracted for by the major 
oil refiners. 


But the Texas Eastern bid is subject 
to the approval of the Aftorney General. 
It also needs a certificate from the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. It needs to find 
a .way of leaping the Pennsylvania 
barrier, 

The next act in the show may be 
wholly in the hands of that veteran 
thespian John L. Lewis. The present 
contract for gas transmission (with 
Tennessee Gas which was not high bid- 
der to buy the pipes) expires April 30 
The UMW contract will have expired 
on March 31. Now the question is, will! 
April be a frenzied month of a coal 
strike when the disposal of the pipes 
must be again considered? Will this 
permit a permanent breech of the Penn- 
sylvania wall?, Stay tuned for the next 
exciting episode. ... 
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(Continued from Page One) 


stamp and by launching his polemics against bol- 
shevism where he could easily gain success. 

After the liberation of Italy and the ignominous 
fall of Fascism, all workirg Italy spontaneously 
turned to Socialism as the only hope of a truly demo- 
cratic -esurrection. 

At this point the most shameful betrayal in the 
history of modern Italy took place. 


* * * 


The Strangers in the Italian Socialist Party 


Pion of men—many of them were strangers to 
the Italian Socialist tradition—started immediately to 
organize th. Party and to assume its leadership, 
elected by no one. They took advantage of the fact 
that the country was still partly under German occu- 
pation and that it was most difficult to. communicate 
between the two parts of Italy. In their capacity of 
leaders they pledged the Party to a pact of unity of 






IGNAZIO SILONE 


action with the Communist Party. At the same time 
they undertook to organize the Party along bureau- 
cratic lines. They selected federal and provincial 
secretaries, commissars, and organizer: from pro- 
Communist elements and they frankly stated that their 
aim was to fuse with the Communist Party. 


The Communist Party appeared on the Italian 
scene -quipped with large funds. They had thousands 
of paid officials scattered all over the country. Eight 
dailies—all operating at a loss—were published in the 
most strategic centers. An intensive propaganda was 
undeitaken based on democracy, respect for religion 
and for private property, and for all that could be 
dear to the most die-hard conservative so as to over- 
come resistance, placate hatreds, and eliminate the 
suspicion which surrounded everything Communist. 

To show a large membership they accepted in their 
rank thousands of -Fascists, including those who had 
engaged in deeds of violence. They did not take in 
only young, inexperienced Fascists, but even old- 
timers whe under Fascism bad prospered by unsavory 
methods. 

The Socialist-Communist alliance played into the 
hands of conservative, reactionary, and neo-Fascist 
elements. Communism by itself was not considered 
a threat to the new scarcely gained freedom. But a 
Communism which could utilize for its ends the forces 
of Socialism became a menace. The fear of this dan- 
ger strengthened the Christian Democratic Party and 
gave life to a new movement which took the strange 
name of “Uomo Qualunque” (Any Man). 

This was the situation at the end of 1945. At this 
time there took place a noticeable reawakening of the 
democ.atic forces within the Socialist Party. This 
resulted in a strong movement which at the Florence 
Convention (April, 1946) defeated the pro-Communist 
faction headed by Nenni. 


- . * 


The Fatal Error 


Ar this point a fatal error was committed. The 
victorious democratic Socialists proved to fear their 
own victory. Rather than take over all the organs of 
the party—the executive committee, the secretariat, 
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and the press—they offered the losers a compromise 
and invited them to collaborate. Nenni was removed 
from the pos’ of secretary general of the Party, but in 
return was elected president of the Party, a post which 
had never before existed. 

Throughout the country the belief spread that 
Italian Socialism was shedding its dictatorial tend- 
encies. Saragat, leader of the democratic group, be- 
came the most popular-man in Italy. In the elections 
for the Constituent Assembly the Socialists despite 
their lack of funds and their weak organization suc- 
ceeded in winning second place by electing 115 depu- 
ties—10 more than the Communists who had large 
means and an organization at least twenty times 
stronger. 

Although the reason for the Socialist victory was 
evident, Nenni and his followers continued on the one 
hand to promote ever closer ties with the Communists, 
and on the other hand worked silently to capture the 
secretaryships of the provincial federations—the nerve 
centers of the Party. 

The Italian people readily understood that the So- 
cialist Party was slipping back into the Communist 
sphere. Their reaction to this trend was shown in the 
communal elections of last fall in which the Socialists 
received about 30 percent less votes than they had re- 
ceived four or fiye months before. 

This defeat—caused in part by a large abstention— 
unloosened a violent polemic within the Party at the 
end of which a National Convention was called for 
January 9-13, 1947, 

Logic would demand a strengthening ef the demo- 
cratic factions of the Party after the electoral victory 
in June and the defeats of October and November, 
The Convention in Rome should have given the Sara- 
gat and Matteotti groups a larger majority than they 
had received the preceding April in Florence. 

The exact opposite happened. Those responsible 
for the defeat, from a minority, became the majority. 

This unbelievable outcome can be explained by the 
use of violence, crookedness, terror and falsification 
of election results—methods introduced for the first 
time in the Socialist Party. 

Matteo Matteotti asked for the invalidation of the 
Convention - and submitted a 98-page typewritten 
memorandum in which were listed only some of the 
most scandalous instances of crooked and violent 
methods used by the so-called “left.” 


In the face of such a situation there was only one 
way of saving Socialism—to break away from those 
with whom it was impossible to live in the same party. 

The Italian Workers’ Socialist Party was born. It 
took over the first name used at the time of its foun- 
dation about 55 years ago. 











DE GASPERI 


Future of the New Party 


Waar success the new political organization will 
have no one-can foretell. Those who have remained 
in the old organization are counting heavily on the 
sentimentality of the masses who are attached to the 
spirit of unity. They are trying with dishonest dema- 
goguery to make the others appear as traitors to the 
working class who have split it in obedience to mys- 
terious orders received . . . from American im- 
perialists! 


The Communists will launch a bitter campaign. 
The new party will have to fight the most shameless 
lies and the misunderstanding of certain sectors of 
the working class. 


All this was foreseen and discarded. The men who 
have assumec the grave responsibility of giving life 
to a new Socialist Party are not new to political bat- 
tles. Their lives have been proven by the hardest 
trials. It is therefore to be expected that they will 
overcome victoriously even this one. 


In Italy there has been an enormous interest in the 
birth of a democratic Socialist Party. The entire press 
—foreseeing the possibility—for weeks has been de- 
voting page after page to the issue. All classes of 
people and all political parties have been following 
with intense interest the birth and development of this 
new force in Italian politics. It is certain that several 
miner political groups will be absorbed by the new 
Party. Many elements who had been standing on the 
side lines are approaching it. 


Another result of the split will be a reshuffing im 
the cabinet. The parties represented in the govern- 
ment will remain the same. Until new elections are 
held, any radival change in the make-up of the govern- 
ment wil! be impossible. But in this reshuffling 
process specific conditions will be imposed on the 
Communists. They will be requested to cease their 
two-faced policy by which they participate in the 
government. thereby enjoying certain benefits and at 
the same time arouse the people against the govern- 
ment ... of which they themselves are members. 


MUM'S THE WORD 


Jebn W. Snyder, Secretary of the Treasury, de- 
clared today that it was “bad psychology” to talk 


j about a coming depression. —News item. 


IDo you think a depression is coming? 

| Do you guess that just maybe, perhaps, 

Prosperity’s wheels will stop humming, 
And business and bonds will collapse? 


Deo you view with alarm where we're tending? 

| Does it look like a boom, then a bust? 

| Will the smoke fromthe stacks soon be ending, 
| Will the tools in the factories rust? 


| Well, dream if you will of diaster 
And vision good times on the shelf, 

But unless you'd have deomsday come faster, 
Please keep all such thoughts te yourself. 





Richard Armour: 
THE NEW LEADER 
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Professional Spies 


The Fifth in a Series: Edited by Melvin J, Lasky 


HE evidence before us shows that in the great 
| majority of cases the motivation was inextri- 
cably linked with courses of psychological develop- 
ment carried on under the guise of activities of a secret 
section of what is ostensibly a Canadian political move- 
ment, the Labor-Progressive Party (Communist Party 
of Canada); that these secret “development” courses 
are very much more widespread than the espionage rnet- 
work itself; and that the Canadian members of the 
espionage network themselves took an active part in 
directing and furthering such courses for other Canad- 
ians, which were calculated to allow them to draw 
suitably “developed” persons later into active participa- 
tion and thus to expand the network itself. 

It has been established for example that Sam Carr 
and Fred Rose, M.P., both Moscow-trained, not only 
designated Canadians for recruiting into the espionage 
ring, but took an active part with others in fostering 
the courses or study-groups wherein suitable motivation 
for espionage was gradually developed, thus broadening 
the base from which further recruiting was carried on, 
and in some cases was jn fact undertaken by them, for 
the espionage network itself. 

The Inquiry has revealed the names of a number 
of Canadians, employed in various Departments and 
Agencies of the Government, who while presumably 
quite ignorant of the espionage network and certainly 
innocent of implication in such illegal activities, were 
being subjected to “development” by the same means 
for use in the future. 

For these reasons we are analyzing with some care 
the question of motivation, and the highly organized 
methods employed to develop an appropriate moral and 
mental state among potential Canadian recruits before 
they are informed of what has been planned for them. 

In virtually all cases, as has been stated, the agents 
were recruited from among “cells” or study groups of 


~ secret members or adherents of the Communist Party 


(Labor-Progressive Party). 

It seems to be general policy of the Communist Party 
to discourage certain selected sympathizers among cer- 
tain categories of the population from joining that polit- 
ical Party openly. Instead, these sympathizers are 
invited to join secret “cells” or study groups, and to 
take pains to keep their adherence to the Party from 
the knowledge of their acquaintances who are not also 
members of the Communist Party. The categories of 
the population from whcih secret members are recruited 
include students, scientific workers, teachers, office and 
business workers, persons engaged in any type of 
administrative activity, and any group likely to obtain 
any type of government employment. 

The reason suggested by some of the agents in their 
evidence for the curious practice of keeping their polit- 
ical affiliations secret was that by this means they would 
avoid unfavorable discrimination in obtaining positions. 
There were enough such cases to justify us in conclud- 
ing that this practice is a Party technique, the real 
objectives and results of which seem to be quite 
different. 


* * * 


Ons objective, we conclude, is that this technique 
facilitates the achievement of a basic policy of the Com- 
munist Party, viz. to get control, through the election 
of secret members to the directing committees, of as 
many types of functional organizations as possible, 
including trade unions, professional associations and 
broad non-party organizations such as youth move- 
ments and civil liberties unions. Similarly, secret mem- 
bers or adherents of the Communist Party may be used 
to take the lead in organizing new, broad, and ostensibly 
non-political organizations, after which they obtain for 


_ themselves and other secret adherents. Key positions on 


controlling committees of the organization. By these 
means the technique of secret membership is calculated 
to facilitate ‘essentially dishonest but not ineffective 
methods of propaganda in the interests of a foreign 
state. . 

But there would appear to be a further basic object 
and result of this technique of secret membership of the 
Communist Party organized in secret “cells” or study- 
groups. 

This object is to accustom the young Canadian ad- 
herent gradually to an atmosphere and an ethic of con- 
spiracy. The general effect on the young man or woman 
over a period of time of secret meetings, secret ac- 
quaintances, and secret objectives, plans and policies, 
can easily be imagined. The technique seems calculated 
to develop the psychology of a double life and double 
standards, 

To judge from much of the evidence, the secret ad- 
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herent is apparently encouraged never to be honest 
or frank, outside the secret “cell” meetings, about his 
real political attitudes or views, and apparently is led 
to believe that frankness in these matters is the equiva- 
lent of dangerous indiscretion and a potential menace 
to the organization as a whole. 

Thus in a preliminary report which Lunan wrote on 
March 28, 1945, to Lt. Col. Rogov, he referred to a “cell” 
or study-group in Ottawa to which Durnford Smith, 
Halperin, and Mazerall- belonged, as follows: 

they already feel the need for maintaining a very 
high degree of security and taking abnormal pre- 
cautions at their normal meetings (about once 
every two weeks), since they are definitely not 
labeled with any political affiliations. One or two 
have even opposed the introduction of new members 
to our group on the grounds that it would endanger 
their own security. 

This describes precautions taken by this group before 
any of the members were asked to engage in espionage 
or other illegal activities. * 

Evidence that this technique of secrecy among Com- 
munist Party membership is favored—if indeed it had 
not been ‘inaugurated—by Moscow, is found in a tele- 
gram, dated 22nd August 1945, from The Director to 
Zabotin which reads in part: 

To Grant. 

1. Your 243. 

We have here no compromising data against Veall, 
nevertheless the fact that he has in his hands a letter 
of recommendation from a corporant who was arrested 
in England (which he did not take care to destroy) 
compels us to refuse to have any contact with him 
whatsoever, the more so that many already call him 
“a Red.” 

“Corporant” is a cover-name used for a member of 
any Communist Party except that of the U.S.S.R. 

An inevitable result of this emphasis on a con- 
spiratorial atmosphere and behavior even in po- 
litical discussions, correspondence, and meetings 
which are in themselves perfectly legal and indeed 
are the cherished right of everyone in a demo- 
cratic society, would seem to be the gradual dis- 
integration of normal moral principles such as 
frankness, honesty, integrity, and a respect for 
the sancitity of oaths. 
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We believe that this technique played a definite part 
in bringing persons such as Miss Willsher, Mazerall, 
Lunan, and others to a state of mind where they could 
disregard the moral obligations which they had under- 
taken in connection with their public duties. 

A reading of the evidence before us, taken as a whole, 
indicates also that this technique seems calculated to 
affect gradually and unconsciously the secret adherent’s 
attitude towards Canada. Often some of the agents 
seem to have begun their Communist associations 
through a burning desire to reform and improve Canad- 
ian“society according to their lights. But one effect 
of prolonged habituation to conspiratorial methods and 
the eonditions of secrecy in which these people work 
is to isolate them from the great mass of the Canadian 
people. 


* a * 


As the courses of study in the “cells” undermine 
gradually the loyalty of the young man or woman who 
joins them, it is necessary to say something as to the 
content of the courses pursued in them, as that is 
reflected by the evidence. 

The curriculum includes the study of political and 
philosophic works, some of them far from superficial, 
selected to develop in the students an essentially critical 
attitude towards Western democratic society. This 
phase of the preparation also includes a series of dis- 
cussions on current affairs, designed to further a critical 
attitude toward the ideals of democratic society. 

But this curriculum would appear in reality to be 
designed not to promote social reform where it might 
be required, but to weaken the loyalty of the group 
member towards his or her own society as such. 

Linked with these studies at all stages, moreover, 
goes an organized indoctrination calculated to create 
in the mind of the study-group member an essentially 
uncritical acceptance at its face value of the propaganda 
of a foreign state. 

Accordingly the study-groups are encouraged to sub- 
scribe to Communist books and periodicals. The Can- 
adian Tribune and Clarion of Toronto, New Masses 
(a periodical published in the United States), National 
Affairs of Toronto, and Club Life, have been among 
those mentioned as regular objects of study and dis- 
cussion in these groups, as well as selected books on 
Russia. ° 

In some cases the effect of these study courses seems 
to be a gradual development of a sense of divided loyal- 
ties, or in extreme cases of a transferred loyalty. 

Thus it seems to happen that through these study- 
groups some adherents, who begin by feeling that 
Canadian society is not democratic or not equalitarian 
enough for their taste, are gradually led to transfer 
a part or most of their loyalties to another country, 
apparently without reference to whether that other 
country is in actual fact more or léss democratic or 
equalitarian than Canada. 

Indeed, a-sense of internationalism seems in 
many cases to play a definite role in one stage of 
(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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The NKVD 


- AND 


the Russian Army 


Edited by Boris I. Nicolaevsky 


UG OF A BITCH,” I heard a 

girl worker say in Moscow, 

during an early morning po- 
lice raid in the spring of 1943. I was 
taken aback by this juicy remark aimed 
at an NKVD soldier, so that today I feel 
as if it had been on that morning that 
my eyes opened to the work of NKVD, 
and I began to criticize it. 

--.- Inside the USSR there is a special 
army with its own status, a general staff, 
@ separate organization of supplies and 
with various kinds of arms; including 
tanks, planes, etc. In the first war years, 
when the fascist hordes were rolling on 
toward Moscow, and having conquered 
the Don region were approaching the 
Volga, this NKVD army was stationed 
far behind the lines, despite the grim 
situation at the front. The few excep- 
tions pertained solely to small groups. 
This resulted from the fact that the su- 
preme task of NKVD troops consists in 
safeguarding the Communist regime 
against any domestic opposition. During 
the war, Stalin and his cabal considered 
the threat from this direction more im- 
minent than at any other time, and ac- 
cordingly the NKVD army was increased 
‘beyond its former size. The task of beat- 
ing back the enemy assault was given 
to the Red Army, which shed its blood 
in ficree battles, while the NKVD army’s 
objective was to keep in check the Rus- 
sian people, not the German army. We 
were better fed than the Red Army. Our 
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omnipotent as has the Soviet Union. 


remains Stalin himself. 
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- émigré. 


is, at present, not fully established. 
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creased both in numbers and authority. 
Jess than a million and are subject to no demobilization. Its chief is Lavrenti 
Beria, one of Stalin’s closest aides and executor of his secret instructions. The 
genuine head of the entire police in the Soviet Union, however, has been and 


sketches of his experiences in the NKVD. 

The most interesting of these stories concerns, of course, the interrelationship 

between the NKVD and the commanding staffs of the Soviet Army, and the 
vigilant surveillance of all activities of Soviet marshals and gencrals by the 
NKVD. These notes explain how Stalin prepared for the purge of Marshal Zhukov 
and other army commanders which took place last summer. 
4 Special attention should obviously be paid to the information about the 
military plot against Stalin which developed in the fall of 1943 among the com- 
manding officers of the Third Armored Corps, and the ruthless “liquidation” 
of that corps in accordance with Stalin’s orders, But it must be noted that the 
author of these dispatches bases his information about this plot on hearsay 
from among his. fellow-workers, junior officers of the NKVD. Thus its reliability 
Yet there are objective indications that 
there is a factual basis to this report. Indeed, it can be ascertained that the 
Third Armored Corps was in the fall of 1943 part of*General (now Marshal) 
K. K. Rokosovsky’s army. (After his failure to force the Dniepr crossing near 
Kiev in October, 1943, Rokosovsky was replaced by General Vatutin, who soon 
after died on the operating table.) As to the Third Armored Gorps, it was fully 
destroyed early in 1944 during its operations in Easter Galicia. 

In view of these facts, the report of this NKVD officer is worthy of serious 
attention. It is a truthful testimony by one who had occasion to look at a unit 
veiled in deep secrecy and hidden behind several iron curtains. 
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supplies never ran short, not even in 
days of dire peril. In the NKVD army 
the private soldiers received 3-course 
dinners with fruit and wine, and the of- 
ficers’ ration was of course still better. 
From 1943 the army personnel as well 
as NKVD officials received American 
canned food regularly. We of the convoy 
outfits received them too. 

The recruitment into the NKVD army 
is carried out by local war commissariats 
from among the draftees in accordance 
with special regulations. Segregated are 
bearers of sealed envelopes from local 
party organizations. These envelopes 
contain a specialeform indicating that 
the bearer was carefully screened, that 
he had rendered services to the NKVD 
by watching his colleagues in factories 
or Kolkhozes or had done other useful 
work of the same kind. In the case of 
error, the recommending organization is 
held responsible. 

Ld 2 * 


“Political Literacy" 
7 


Tue newly recruited NK VD soldier is 
first put through the mill of propagan- 
dists. For his indoctrination in “political 
literacy” they use otherwise unobtain- 
able textbooks. If this book ever fell into 
the hands of a Red Army man, he would 
be bewildered by its difference from 
books used for his own education. ... 
The textbook for NKVD men seldom 
mentions the “Homeland” and never 


SH STALIN'S POLICE DURING THE WAR am: 


No country, past or present, ever disposed of a police force as numerous and 
During the war years this police has in- 
Its separate armed forces number no 


| 
Very little news about these formations has reached the press. Everything = 
pertaining to its internal life, its organizational structure, and work is kept in ' 
utter secrecy, whose most minute violations entail one penalty: death. This is 
why the world gets so little news that would permit lifting at least a corner 
of the curtain that conceals these secrets; so much 
the more must all the available information be ap- 
preciated. The dispatches reprinted here have been 
received by the Socialist Courier, publication of 
the Russian Socialists (““Mensheviks”), appearing in = 
New York. Their author is a young lieutenant of 
the NKVD, who was during the war Commanding 
Officer of a convoying detachment transporting*polit- 
ical prisoners from Moscow to Siberia) As a result 
of conversations with these convicts and of his ex- 
periences during the war, the lieutenant developed 
a critical outlook on the Soviet regime and after the 
end of the war illegally went abroad to become an 
He was most anxious to tell the truth about 
the work of the NKVD and he therefore got in touch with the editors of the 
Socialist Courier. At the same time he was seriously worried about the fate 
of his relatives in the Soviet Union: he knew that the NKVD would ruthlessly 


liquidate them if it learned what had become of him. This thought kept torment- 
ing him and finally led him to commit suicide. He left behind him notes and 
= 


speaks of the people and their interests. 
It deals only with the Communist Party, 


. with world Communism and its enemies, 


who must be ruthlessly and speedily ex- 
terminated. There is of course frequent 
mention of Stalin, to whom every NKVD 
soldier owes blind obedience. 

This education takes up a whole year, 
after which a selection takes place. The 
best among .the candidates are assigned 
to command posts or transferred as 
agents to the various departments of 
NKVD. Almost every soldier remains in 
service for an additional period or per- 
manently. Too much effort is spent on 
his “education” to let him leave after the 
regular period of three years. As to the 
soldier, he is tempted by the prospect of 
material well-being. Even those soldiers 
who leave the NKVD army, are forever 
tied to the political police by becoming 
its secret agents. ‘ 

In the ghastly years of military de- 
feat, in 1941-1942, the NKVD army oc- 
cupied all the strategically important 
points inside the couptry: cities where 
large factories were situated, key rail- 
way stations, ete. At present that army 
numbers over a million men. 

Within the NKVD army there are 
special duties: sentry battalions guard- 
ing the Kremlin, the government and 
party buildings, and the party big shots 
personally; convoy units escorting the 
conviets; execution squads implementing 
death Sentences, ete. They are the “aris- 
tocracy” even among NKVD men. Food 
and clothing are supplied to them in 
abundanee. They can get away with 
anything since they are valued more 
highly than generals or marshals. Dur- 
ing the war, one of these men killed a 
distinguished Red Atr‘my general, and 
was only told to “go easy” in the future, 
“We are for Stalin” or “We serve Stalin 
personally” are the phrases habitually 
used by officers in their talks with the 
men, and this is actually what matters 
most to every NKVD official. 

... In wartime, especially in the first 
two years, among the troops and em- 
ployees of NKVD there arose a feeling 
of mounting tension as Stalin’s “patri- 
otic” and “Russian” policy became ever 
more accentuated, and the Red Army, 
with its marshals and generals, won in- 
creasing popularity. The restoration in 
the army of ranks and shoulder-straps, 
the institution of the Suvorov, Kutuzov 
and other medals for high merit evoked 
the hostility of NKVD. Behind these 
developments the secret police was in- 
clined to see the inauguration of “patri- 
otic reforms” which would undermine 
its supremacy and sweep away its 
material privileges. In 1942-1943, this 
frame of mind prevailed to such an ex- 
tent that Malenkov was dispatched to 
the NKVD troops and assured them, in 
Stalin’s own name, that “important 
changes are not contemplated and will 
not be enacted”; he dwelt on the diffi- 
culties of the war situation and stressed 
that this was no time to bother about 
trifles; the main objective of the mo- 
ment, he said, was to keep the govern- 
ment power unchallenged, and this re- 
quired maneuvering. He concluded every 
speech with the admonition to keep faith 
in Stalin, who knows best what should 
be done, who is as confident of the 
NKVD as ever and will never permit 
the prestige of NKVD to suffer in any 
way. But all the officials and soldiers 
of NKVD should double thei: vigilance 
to discover and nip in the bud any 
conspiracy against the party or against 
Stalin. 

Malenkov did not explicitly say so, 
but the main danger to the party and 
Stalin was seen as coming from the Red 


‘Army, its generals and marshals. This 


fact was often mentioned in the political 
instructors’ talks with the men, and was 
the general topic of conversation among 
us. To check this danger, the NKVD 
took special precautions. All the mar- 
shals and generals, particularly the most 
popular among them, were placed under 
strict observance. Their whole entou- 
rage—orderlies, liaison men, chauffeurs, 
even aids—was honeycombed with secret 
agerts, whose reports were carefully 
studied and checked upon, since they 
were not trusted either. For every 
marshal the Operation Division of the 
NKVD kept a special offieer who col- 
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lected all the incoming information and 
was held “responsible” for the marshal. 
The latter’s. every step and word was 
recorded and scrutinized. 

. . - Among the lower ranks of the 


NKVD army, rumors often circulated - 


about plots engineered by generals, 
though these rumors were rather vague, 
Whoever had an inkling of positive 
facts, was careful to hold his peace. I 
remember only one reliable rumor. In 
the autumn of 1943 the Operation Di- 
vision received a report stating that a 
plot was brewing among the commanders 
of the 3rd tank corps, and the the con- 
spirators had established contact with 
the 2nd cavalry division. Both units 
belonged to Rokossovsky’s army... . I 
have heard no details about this plot, 
and do not,even know whether it actually 
existed. But there was much talk about 
Stalin’s decision in this case. The affair 
wa. said to have been considered so 
important that a report was submitted 
to Stalin personally. He took the mat- 
ter into his own hands, had all the 
muterial sent to him, summoned the 
responsible NKVD officials, and finzlly 
gave an order “to root out the con- 
spiracy,” and for this purpose to ex- 
terminate the “contaminated” units. The 
rumor had it that the General Staff had 
been strongly opposed to this measure, 
but that Stalin, as commander in chief, 
personally issued an order to throw the 
3rd tank corps into a senseless offen- 
sive. The corps fought valiantly. It 
crushed the German lines, and pene- 
trated far beyond them, but was not 
supported and perished to a man. It 
was further said that the High Com- 
mand had secretly directed that in this 
operation there should be _ neither 
wounded nor prisoners. 


It was rumored in NKVD that Gen- 
eral Vatutin, who had distinguished 
himself in ,the defense of Kiev, had 
taken part in the plot, and the news 
about his death from a surgical opera- 
tion was accepted with glee. . .. In 
Stalin’s New Year’s message of 1944 
to the NKVD army and officials, he ex- 
pressed special gratitude for their vigi- 
lance and loyalty. 

. . » Stalin’s “reforms” in church af- 
fairs and the election of the Patriarch 
met with little objection on the part of 
NKVD. I heard sneers: “All right, let’s 
give freedom to the sky-pilots, they’ll 
pay for it later.” This was in fact the 
general feeling. 

... In the central building of the 
NKVD in Moscow there was a large 
library containing all the literature and 
numerous documents pertaining to the 
revolutionary movement in Russia. I 
heard the library employees boast that 
they had material unobtainable else- 
where, not even in the Lenin Institute. 
Of special interest was the documenta- 
tion concerning clandestine organiza- 
tions which sprang up after the Soviet 
revolution. The material was classi- 
fiec according to the various groups? 
Socialist - Revolutionaries, Mensheviks, 
Trotskyites, and so forth. Admitted to 
the library were only NKVD officials 
in charge of political work. Special 
lecturers gave them courses in the his- 
tory of the Russian and other revolu- 
tionary movements, always with a view 
to drawing practical lessons for the 
current work of the NKVD. 


1 visited this library in the winter of © 


1939-1940, but not very often, since it 
(Continued on Page Twenty-three) 
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NOTES ON AN IDYLL IN SAMOA 











Polynesians and U.S. Marines 


PIA, in lush British Samoa, is a 
A pearl on the necklaee of the 
Pacific Islands, a luminous, sun- 
flooded strand. I used to think of Samoa 
as a steaming jungle, where natives with 
spears pursued Hollywood actors.. Now, 
two years after the American military 
occupation, the actor has been replaced 
by beer, American cigarettes, and spam 
—the necessary ingredients of civiliza- 
tion. It is the sum total of culture be- 
queathed the Samoan beside the can- 
opener, missionary, Edison bulb and 
latterly, Frank Sinatra. It took the 
recent war to incorporate Sinatra’s mel- 
low melancholy; for he came, spiritually, 
with an occupation force of 8,000 Amer- 
ican marines. When they left after sit- 
ting on their guns for two years, they 
donated 1,000 illegitimate children to 
Samoan villages. If future Samoan sons 
and daughters develop a penchant for 





boogie-woogie, dice, or a’ Southern ace 
cent, they can tell it to the marines, 

A strong, handsome type, the Samoan 
has been the prize Polynesian of the 
Pacific Islanders. Physiologically he is 
a mixture of Caucasian and Malayan 
stock, with Negrito offshoots. Some years 
ago Solomon Islanders were imported to 
work on the plantations, either because 
of Samoan lethargy or an unconscious 
collective sense which dictated some in- 
difference to local labor problems. The 
Solomon Islanders inter-married but 
were eventually returned home when the 
New Zealand administration sought to 
maintain some purity in the new much- 
mixed Samoan blood. 

But it is not the illegitimate children 
nor the various racial strains the 
Samoan is worried about. He has learned 
something about democracy; despite the 
fact that his home is the village, with 
literally everything in his backyard, 
from bananas to pigs, he is now fretful 
and irritated by the New Zealand 
Mandate. 

There was a time during the Marine 
occupation when a number of chieftains 
requested the Americans to take over, 
which of sourse embarrassed the Amer- 
icons and annoyed the New Zealand 
Administration, It was not protocol—but 
then neither is Samoan history, 

« * . 


J acor ROGGEVEEN, Captain of the 
Dutch “Three Ship Expedition,” sailed 
by Samoa in 1721, but did not land. 
Forty years later, Bougainville visited 
Samoa when he went around the world. 
But with John Williams, who built the 
first mission in 1830, historical time 
began in the Samoa consciousness. He 
eame as the apostle of civilization, 
Christianity and the common calendar. 
Despite the little knowledge they have 
of their past, their legends establish the 
fact that hundreds of years ago they 
navigated in their large canoes some 
thousands of miles, allegedly coming 
from the distant Malayan. states, seek- 
ing some peaceful island. But from 
legend, fact and history, they have ac- 
cepted within their pattern of life the 
communal essence of religions essen- 
tially alien. In the scheme of their new 
civilization, and like most Pacific peo- 
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ples bearing the white man’s tropical 
burdens, they have added to the trinket 
values an array of Western ethics and 
modes. And what has emerged is a 
bastardized culture of in-betweens and 
halves, 

From 1830 to 1860 the Samoan Group 
was still uncer the rule of native chief- 
tains. With the arrival of ships and 
trade, the period of 1860 to 1889 saw 
the chieftains under the triple surveil- 
lance of American, British and German 
consuls, who acted as arbiters during 
the suicidal tribal wars raging in the 
islands. Eventually, Western Samoa be« 
came a Ge:man colony and Eastern 
Samoa an American possession. When 
the first World War broke out, Western 
Samoa was occupied by the New Zealand 
forces and came under.their Mandate. 

In 1906 the population. was 33,478. 
Influenza, brought in from New Zea- 
land in 1918, killed 7,000, though Amer- 
ican Samoa, 80 miles away, escaped the 
epidemic. Diseases like yaws, hookworm, 
pneumonia, skin and eye troubles, with 
occasional typhoid and leprosy, played 
havoc with the population until modern 
medical and sanitary methods were in- 
troduced. The birth rate in 1940 was 
2,248; the mortality rate 751. The popu- 
lation by 1944 reached the all high of 
64,661, 

* ae * 


Commerce means cloth to Samoans, 
and soda-pop, ice cream, radios, books; 
and only by cultivating the land, the 
fruit. and coconut trees, can commerce 
go on, 

Of the semi-cultivated land totalling 
1,000,000 acres, 850,000 is held by the 
natives; 20,000 by the Europeans, and 
76,000 is New Zealand crown land, 
Nevertheless, despite the larger native 
holding, the Samoan cannot export 
bananas, copra or coconuts without the 
economic surveillance of the various 
trading firms directing the native 
economy. ‘ 

During the war the native wage scale 
per hour in Pago-Pago, American Samoa, 
was 58 to 62 cents an hour. In British 
or Western Samoa, wharf laborers were 
paid 80 cents daily. 

The native is paid less than a dollar 
per box of bananas containing 30 dozen. 
The same bananas will likely retail in 
New Zealand anywhere from $5 to $10 
a box, or between 500 and 700 percent 
profit. 

The franchise is exercised solely by 
the 300 male European population and 
the 3,000 half-caste or Euronesians, 

The Samoan native, however, is rep- 
resented by the chief of his village who, 
in turn, meets with Mr. King, the new 





native agent. Curiously enough, he does 
not speak Samoan and must employ an 
interpreter. He is the official arbiter in 
native affairs; the father, patron, police- 
man and, if necessary, the Santa Claus 
in political or social disagreements, 
The Legislative Council of Samoa is 
composed of several appointed members, 
who get £50 a year, and two non-official 
members elected by the European come 
munity. There are two official political 
parties. At the Jast election the Pro« 
gressive Party received 2,400 votes and 


“~ » 


the Labor Party, organized in the 1930’s, 
received 500 votes and managed to 
garner one post. - 

Taxes are mostly obtained-from im- 
ports, though there is’a building tax 
and salary tax. The total usually varies 
from £1 to £20 per year. 

Half-caste Samoans, fully educated, 
cannot compete for appointed jobs in 
the Civil Administration or with’ the 
commercial firms. The usual thing has 
been to appoint New Zealanders who 
cannot speak Samoan, to keep the half- 
caste in the village—a situation which 





has not improved the political relations 
between the New Zealand Mandate and 
the Euronesians. 

Samoans, who are deeply religious, 
belong to all churches—from the Catho- 
lic and ‘Mormon down to the minutest 
evangelic order. Each denomination 
built schools, churches, divinity colleges, 
but only the well-financed edifices have 
remained. Ruined missions, with their 
ghostly shattered buildings, are common, 
The Samoan is social-minded, excessively 
courteous, naturally warm and friendly, 
but full of atavisms and sexual mores 
of another world—despite modern teach- 
ings. Unmarried girls are offended if 
you do not come home with them to 
meet the family or relations; and once 
in their village, you are designated for 
the night, without the need of overt 
suggestion, embarrassment, or Western 
etiquette in matters of love. It is taken 
for granted, with much laughter, humor, 
home-brew, taro, dancing, and card- 
playing accompanying each nocturnal 
romance. The parents and relations 
merely giggle or rebuke the girl if she 


is offensive to her lover. 
” «* * 


Waen they sing American songs, the 
words are lost in a melodious blurr; 
the melody enhanced by a language 
very rich in vowels; they are natural 
musicians. Their dance has similarities 
to the Hawaiian hulu, though it is much 
more sultry, personal and persistent. 
Dancing and parties start at any hour 
of the day or night and continue until 
the brew runs out or fatigue brings 
sleep. Having learned to swear in the 
best Marine tradition, the sense of lin- 
guistic shock is not at all apparent. 
They banter constantly, using English 
as some people use French, though for 
privacy at a party they will suddenly 
revert back to Samoan and forget all 
about you. Basically naive, simple and 
kind, they have learned to value their 
carvings and tapa clothes and will bar- 
gain with shrewd consistency for shirts, 
knives, cigarettes, clothes, sheets, and 
even for a pair of shoes, which is com- 
pletely unessential, An example of their 
gentility and unconscious materialism is 
the following: A police-boy stationed by 
the New Zealand Customs at the gang- 
way of a ship had made an arrange- 
ments with a passenger to deliver a 
carved model of a Samoan war canoe 
in exchange for a white silk shirt. At 
the last moment the police-boy insisted 
that the silk shirt was net sufficient 
payment for his model canoe. “I do not 
wish to offend you, for I love you like 
my brother,” he said and embraced the 


. 


passenger and added, “but I would like 
a carton of cigarettes as well.” It is 


, apparent that an army cannot invade 


without instructing, and the instruction 
has been human, coercive, sexual, sub- 
jective—with vast drainage systems and 
other engineering gifts thrown in. They 
have accepted everything—including the 
1,000 illegitimate children. 

Enshrined within the consciousness of 
all Samoans is Robert Loui: Stevenson, 
who inter-married, built a house in 
beautiful Vailima, helped the natives 
through the difficult 1890’s, and now lies 
buried on rugged Mt. Vae overlooking 
the village of Apia. Many writers and 
artists have gone to Apia, Living ‘is 
cheap, the climate excellent, nature 
bountiful, and the Samoans are the last 
gentle creatures on this terror-stricken 
earth. The fact that few ships ever 
call in has helped them retain their 
wonderful charm, despite the military 
spangles and trumpets of the Marine 
invasion. The Marine was not an ob- 
vious tourist but merely another human 
being suddenly transplanted, with a 
gift of gab, cigarettes, and real beer, 
to match the tropical aura of a past 
culture striving to retain its values 
amid the noise of guns. 
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New Tory Challenge 


ment re-assembled at the end of 
January, it found itself with a 
considerable volume of business to trans- 
act. A new labor relations bill, agri- 
cultural legislation, housing, a redistri- 
bution of seats, price controls, and 
Dominion-provincial relations are only a 
few. of the measures which will be com- 
ing. up. The fact that the Government’s 
wartime emergency powers expire on 
March 31 will undoubtedly color its ap- 
proach to a good many questions. But 
what is probably bothering the Govern- 
ment more than the national problems 
is being called upon to solve the prob- 
lem of its slender majority in the House, 
The loss of three out of four by-elections 
has impaired its prestige and heartened 
the Tories, who are the official opposi- 
tion. The Tories are out for blood and 
want nothing as much as an opportunity 
to contest a federal election. The Gov- 
ernment is in a parlous state and would 
like to hang on for another year or two, 
by which time the housing shortage will 
have eased somewhat and taxes gone 
down more nearly to the prewar level. 
It must therefore cater to other groups 
in the House, actually to one in par- 
ticular, the CCF, Canadians will thus 
be treated to the spectacle of some very 
adroit political tightrope walking, but 
they will not enjoy strong and stable 
government for a while. 

For all their baying and straining at 
the leash, the Tories have a long way 
to go before they can claim any sub- 
stantial strength in the country or hope 
to become the next government. Of the 
nine provinces, only Ontario is a strong- 
hold, and that in itself is no recom- 
mendation, since Ontario is looked on 
in the West at least as the lair of the 
rapacious financial interests. Without a 
distinguishable program and suffering 
from internal lack of unity, it is more 
and more falling back on what has 
essentially always been its real role in 
Canadian life: the bastion of reactionary 
and vested interests, the spokesman for 
monopoly capital. Realizing its inability 
to draw around itself all the support it 
needs, it has apparently entered into an 
alliance with Social Credit, the up and 
coming Canadian brand of Fascism. 


QC) inert = Canada.—When Parlia- 


oe + * 
Social Credit 


For a time Social Credit was consid- 
ered to be an agglomeration of monetary 
crackpots who had been swept into 
power in Alberta on the wave of de- 
pression-bred discontent and who had 
stayed in office as a result of wartime 
prosperity and a relatively efficient ad- 
ministration, Gradually it has become 
apparent that Social Credit was more 
than just that, that it was becoming the 
repository for anti-Semitism, chauvinism 
and isolationism. It has consistently 
opposed every measure of international 
cooperation in which Canada has been 
able to participate. It has wrapped the 
Union Jack around itself at every oppor- 
tunity, and it has increasingly and less 
and less subtly become the voice of the 
Jew-baiter. 

Up until last year, Social Credit was 
of no consequence outside of Alberta; 
its representation in the House of Com- 
mons was more strident than significant. 
Since then, however, it has managed to 
penetrate the Quebec hinterland to an 
alarming extent. Working under the 
name Union des Electeurs (Union of 
Electors), it has already sent a member 
to Parliament, thoroughly defeating the 
government candidate in the process. Its 
technique has been to obtain mass sup- 
port ostensibly as a protest mechanism 
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against the do-nothingness of the “poli- 
ticians.” It has at the same time 
stooped to the lowest levels of demagogy 
by reprinting in its official journal the 
notorious Protocols of the Elders of 
Zion. The pattern is clearly the same 
on the national level. A short while ago, 
the party’s national leader delivered an 
harangue which ended with this typically 
fascist approach: “Do you know that 
there is a close tie-up between interna- 
tional Communism, international finance 
and international political Zionism?” 
There is some reason to believe that 
the Tories are using Social Credit, par- 
ticularly in Quebec, as a means of 
breaking the Liberal hold. Only by de- 
stroying the Liberal monopoly in Quebee 
can the Tories (or any party, for that 
matter) hope to form a reasonably rep- 
resentative government, and the Tories 
cannot overcome the French-Canadian 
aversion to them. Socizl Credit is ape 
parently, therefore, to be the cat’s-paw. 
If and for how long Social Credit would 
be content to play cat’s-paw is another 
question, but the Tories are not crossing 
any bridges before they come to them, 


* ” * 


The Problem of the CCF 


Aut this places the CCF both in a 
strategic and a dangerous position. 
Strategic because as a Socialist Party 
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it may be able to exact social security 
and labor legislation from a governe 
ment whose majority is precarious. 
Dangerous because it must avoid be- 
coming in the public eye merely the 
tail to the Liberal kite and strive to 
remain uncompromised by the inevitable 
maneuvers of a multiple-party Parlia- 
ment. Of the 28 CCF members in the 
House, nine are veterans of previous 
terms; the rest have had the benefit of 
a year’s experience and are now much 
better equipped to cope with the intrica- 
cies of parliamentary procedure and the 
dynamics of party struggle. The end 
of the wartime emergency has removed 
the need for a national unity which 
tended to blur party lines. The CCF is 
determined to be the virtual if not the 
official opposition by basing itself 
squarely on a Socialist platform and not 
being content with mere reformist patch- 
work. This will make itself apparent 
both in domestic affairs and in the dee 
termination of foreign policy. The latter, 
in particular, is being subjected to 
searching scrutiny. 

One of the issues on which the CCF 
will clash with the Government is a pro 


posed national labor code. Ostensibly 
still a confidential document, enough of 
the bill’s provisions have become public 
knowledge for labor to be aware that it 
contains numerous pitfalls and is far 
short of the protection afforded by the 
Wagener Act, let alone the Saskatchewan 
Trade Union Act which is superior to 
it. (The CCF Saskatchewan Govern- 
ment’s Act is second to none on the con- 
tinent.) The CCF enjoys an undisputed 
role as parliamentary spokesman for 
labor, and the debate on this bill will 
prove it once more, 
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The National Labor Code 


To organized labor itself, the proposed 
bill is of considerable importance, since 
it will be the first enactment of its kind 
on the federal level. Its over-all effect 
will be limited to the few industries 
under federal jurisdiction (principally 
coal mines and steam railways), but 
since it may be implemented by provin- 
cial legislatures for industries within 
their competence, its significance is con- 
siderably enhanced. On the economic 
front, labor has not as yet proposed any 
new wage demands, The Nathan Report 
and the highly publicized portal-to-portal 
pay suits have not created any obvious 
repercussions at the time of writing. 
During 1946,-several of the larger bodies 
of organized workers won fairly good 
wage increases, although mostly after 
costly strikes, and if the Government 
will be able to hold prices down, the 
unions will bide their time. There is a 


* genuine desire on the part of responsible 


leaders to step up production as an anti- 
inflationary measure and to maintain 
real wages. Yet the Government is yield- 
ing more and more to big business pres- 
sure on the price control issue. Shortly 
before this was written, prices were 
permitted to rise on restaurant meals, 
shoes and used cars, with indications 


that the rent ceiling will be cracked . 


and subsidies removed on butter. Such 
developments will inevitably force labor 
to make fresh wage demands. Since 
wage controls were eliminated a little 
while ago, wage disputes will become 
slugging matches in a great many in- 
stances, 


The Communists’ party line, after a 
few preliminary zigzags, seems to have 
settled down to “militant class struggle” 
(sic). This will be reflected in the unions 
they happen to control, their main base 
of activity, On the other hand, the spy 
trials have undoubtedly had their effect. 
In the recent municipal elections in 
Toronto, a.+-Communist controller of 
several years’ standing and with a con- 
siderable following trailed, and with him 
went down to defeat one of three Com- 
munist aldermen. The Communist mem- 
ber of Parliament convicted of spy 
charges has lost his appeal and is now 
serving out a six-year sentence. Prior 
to the judgment on his appeal, the 
party had promised to expel him if it 
were not upheld (a touching “faith” in 
bourgeois justice!) but apparently has 
changed its mind, 

Meanwhile, the spy trials are cons 
tinuing with a very mixed bag of re- 
sults. Eight of the accused have been 
convicted, one fined and half a dozen 
freed for lack of evidence. The last 
factor has served to preserve the seri- 
ous misgivings which the Government’s 
irregular methods in arresting and 
examining the accused first aroused. 
This still remains an important civil 
liberties issue, even though public atten- 
tion generally has wandered to other 
sensations, 


Persecution of Jehovah's Witnesses 


Tue most damaging blow to civil liber. 
ties in years has been occasionéd by the 
vicious persecution of Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses in Quebec by the provincial gov- 
ernment, The Witnesses have not ene 
deared themselves to the largely Catholie 
population by their tactics, but the 
Government has flagrantly violated their 
civil rights by unprovoked raids and 
mass arrests on the flimsiest circum- 
stances. It has even gone to the extent 
of cancelling the liquor license of an 
eminently respectable restaurant keeper 
who had the temerity to put up bail 
for arrested Witnesses . One magistrate 
at least has lowered the dignity of the 
bench by his obviously biased attitude 
to those brought before him. It was a 
heartening thing, however, to see ‘the 
almost universal reaction throughout 
Canada, including sections of French- 
Canada, condemning this patent abuse 
of the basic rights of citizenship. The 
excessive zeal of the Quebec Govern- 
ment has on occasion not helfed its case. 
In one small town, a 12-year-old girl 
was held in jail for two days on a 
charge of distributing allegedly subver- 
sive literature, 

The Canadian Citizenship Bill which 
came into effect on New Year’s day has 
further focussed attention on the ques- 
tion of the rights of citizens, as well as 
theirs liberties. Now that Canadians are 
for the first time Canadian citizens 
and not merely British subjects, Cana- 
dians are asking themselves how cone 
sistent they are being in disfranchising 
East Indians, maintaining Japanasee 
Canadians on an inferior basis, and dis« 
criminating against Chinese-Canadians 
with regard to further Chinese immi- 
gration (there are almost no Chinese 
women in Canada). With the pride of 
a new status symbolic of mature nation« 
hood is the feeling that a greater tolere 
ance and humanity should accompany it, 

The new year has thus carried for« 
ward many of the problems which cone 
fronted Canadians in 1946. Many of 
these problems are beyond Canada’s 
ability to cope with by herself. She is. 
therefore looking anxiously abroad, pars 
ticularly to the- USA, with whose ecos 
nomic fortunes she is intimately tied. 
In this regard, the Republican sweep 
was a depressing spectacle. The forma- 
tion of ADA has encouraged progressive 
Canadians, who hope it will have the 
courage and vision to establish a really 
independent third party movement akin 
to the COF. What better hope could 
Canadian Socialist have of a world of 
peace and democracy than a strong, 
democratic Socialist movement to the 
south of them? 





PM RIDICULES COMMUNISM 
@ Having attacked PM frequently 
as a fellow-traveling sheet, I feel 
obliged to admit that PM has pub- 
lished one of the most devastating 
critiques of Sovietism that hag ever 
appeared. It is a recent column by 
Billy Rose. He says he would not 
give Moscow even a postcard of Oak 
Ridge, but even if the Russian had all 
the atombomb secrets, they couldn’t 
j make one. Billy Rose writes that after 
three decades the Communist utopia 
‘can’t compete with America because 
their economic system doesn’t fune- 
tion according to Stalin’s blueprints. 
I agree with Billy Rose, except that 
a combination of German science and 
Russian raw materials might succeed 
‘in producing an atombomb in time 
‘that would be almost as destructive 
as the one dropped on Hiroshima— 
| while the USA makes progress to- 
|ward one that would be a thousand 
|times more effective. Plus a lot of 
|other weapons that Communist Rus- 
|sia is incapable of producing unless 
‘capitalist America teaches them how. 
| PM reprints this Billy Rose column 
|in ads asking for subs. Of course it 
would be impolite to suggest that the 
intention is to prove that PM is not 
(always) an apologist for Soviet pol- 
icy, or to suggest that since the USSR 
can’t produce atombombs anyhow, the 
USA should surrender our secrets. 
LISTON M. OAK. 
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A Prisoner 
Ot The Kremlin 


S a prewar Socialist leader, Josef 
A Cyrankiewicz espoused democrat- 
ic ideals, attacked Communism, 
rejected totalitarianism. During the war 
he was a leader of the famous WRN 
(“freedom, equality and independence”) 
which resisted the Nazis heroically, and 
which participated in the Warsaw Up- 
rising. He was a comrade of Zygmunt 
Zulawski, now an independent Socialist 
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opposed to the Government bloc, and of 
such Polish Socialists abroad as Tomasz 
Arcisziewski. I predict that at some 
future purge trial, in the Moscow style, 
these “crimes” will arise to damn him, 

Cyrankiewiez told me that the PPS 
(official Socialist Party) remains inde- 
pendent despite its pact with the Com- 
munist PPR, and that no government is 
possible in Poland without the Com- 
munists. He asserted that the Com- 
munists desire a coalition government 
rather than a one-party dictatorship. 
“The united front in Central Europe is 
an absolute necessity and has special 
significance here” he said, “because with- 
out it the Fascists would return to power 
eventually.” 

“A yealistic policy is obligatory for 
Poland,” Cyrankiewez went on. “An 
expression of this realism is the united 
front pact. This agreement gives us 
Socialists complete independence in an 
equal partnership. The Peasant Party 
could participate in the Government oa 
the same terms, but Mikolajezyk refused, 
against the advice of many PSL leaders. 
It is likewise essential for us to collabo- 
rate closely with Soviet Russia.” 

If humanistic, democratic Socialism 
as represented by Zulawski and Zda- 
nowski within Poland ind by Arcis- 
ziewski and his many friends in Londoa 
and New. York is against the united 
front and against Soviet Russia, he 
declared, they will only help to create 
a Western Bloc, and thus increase the 
danger of World War IL He denied 
the existence of an Eastern Bloc. 

He maintained that Polish Socialism, 
be.. under conditions different than 
Russian Communism or German Social 
Democracy, will be as humanistic as 
circumstances permit, and not identical 
with Sovietism. But he admitted that 
the PPS and PPR will let nothing stand 
in the way of the revolution; they will 
not give up power even if the majority 
is against them. 

The PPS is well aware of all the diffi- 


culties involved in a united front with 


the PPR, Cyrankiewiez stated. “If we 
cannot solve these problems we will 
suffer the same fate as the Communists 
and Social Democrats met in Germany 
in 1933. The Fascists will win. Stimu- 
lated by reactionary circles abroad, the 
Polish Fascists place their hope in a 
war between the USA and the USSR, 
though they hate both Socialism and 
Western democracy.” 

“The Polish Socialists in exile can 
Write beautiful books about social democ- 
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racy,” he continued, “but they cannot 


affect political trends unless they return: 


and accept the inevitable necessity to 
work with the PPR and the USSR, Their 
abstract ideals cannot now be applied 
in Poland. Zulawski’s concept of integral 
democracy would mean that if the reac- 
tionaries grow strong enough they could 
win power legally as Hitler did in Ger- 
many. Such intellectuals cannot govern, 
cannot make a revolution, They would 
only slow up the wheels of progress, and 
that cannot be permitted.” 

I asked him about the Russian officers 
in the Polish army. He answered that 
just as French officers were engaged as 
instructors of the Polish army after 
World War I, so Russian officers are 
now teaching the Polish soldiers, but 
they are only technical instructors who 


will soon leave. 
u ” ~ 


Aut my observations in Poland con- 
tradict Cyrankiewicz’ statements. In 


. fact, I doubt that he believes half of 


them himself. I am convinced that he 
does not relish his task, even if he is an 
unconscionable careerist. He dislikes the 
ro':-of a Jewish policeman in a ghetto, 
spying upon and denouncing his com- 
rades. He knows that he and his party 
are prisoners of the Kremlin and of its 
agent—the Polish PPR. He knows that 
the PR has less than half of its claimed 
600,000 members. He knows that a 
united front, not with the PPR but with 
the PSL and other democratic forces, 
could easily defeat all forms of reaction 
including Fascism and anti-Semitism, 


time, for an opportunity to regain full 
independence, 


* *” * 


The United Front 


Tue first agreement reached with the 
Soviet Government by the Polish Gov- 
ernment “of National Unity” was nego- 
tiated under conditions of extreme 
difficulty, in June, 1945, when the 16 
Poles who led the anti-Nazi resistance 
were on trial in Moscow. They had come 
out of hiding at the invitation of the 
Russians to participate in the formation 
of a provisional government. Their trial 
was a demonstration, a warning to other 
Poles like Cyrankiewicz, that opposition 
to Soviet control would be swiftly pun- 
ished. 

The capitulation to Stalin’s demands 
by Jan Stanczyk and others made the 
task of Mikolajezyk and Cyrankiewicz 
almost impossible. But some concessions 
were graciously given by the Kremlin, 
and after the signing of the agreement 
and after the Potsdam pact, the Govern- 
ment, which Mikolaczyk had entered, 
with the aid of the PSL and PPS was 
able to check the looting of Poland, at 
least partly and temporarily. Russia 
gave up the demand for 50-50 trusts, and 
for 51 percent of the industrial equip- 
ment of the “reconquered territories” as 
reparations from Germany. 

But the Communist PPR violated the 
pact made with Mikolajezyk and he was 
compelled to break away from the gov- 
ernment bloc in August and form an in- 
dependent Peasant Party, which rapidly 
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and wipe out bandiiry. He knows that 
an Eastern Bloc does in fact exist and 
that the potential formation of a 
Western Bioc is only a reaction to this 
fact. He knows that the trend in Poland 
is toward a totalitarian, one-party dic- 
tatorship. He is far too intelligent not 
to know these things. 

Cyrankiewicz also knows that critics 
of the present regime could safely re- 
turn only if they agreed to be silent — 
to become, as he is, apologists for totali- 
tarianism. 

Polish democratic Socialists in London 
expressed the opinion that Cyrankiewicz 
was profoundly affected by his concen- 
tration camp experience in Matthausen. 
He witnessed Nazi atrocities and suf- 
fered them himself. He lost his respect 
for human dignity. War and revolution 
make life cheap. He became cynical. 
He values power above idealism. Faced 
with a choice of becoming an emigre or 
following the example of Zulawski and 
Mikolajezyk, which meant eventual iso- 
lation and frustration, or accepting the 
the terms of the pact with the Com- 
munists, he chose to play a Machiayel- 
lian role. But there is little doubt in 
my mind that the new Premier of Po- 
land despises such men as Jan Stanczyk 
whose capitulation has been complete; 
he made a deal, but he will fight t 
maintain for his party a degree of inde- 
pendence, hoping for a more favorable 
relationship of forces at some future 


became the largest political organization. 
In November, 1945, the SL or pseudo- 
Peasant Party, within the government 
bloc, and led by fellow-travelers, rejected 
Mikolajezyk’s offer of a merger. The 
Communists had been able to infiltrate 
the Peasant Party sufficiently to cause a 
split, as they did with other parties. But 
the PSL continued to grow and the SL 
has not succeeded in gaining the support 
of more than five percent of the peasants. 


But a minority government can govern 
only by coercion, and in the first months 
of 1946 the Security Police (UB—Urzad 
Bespieczenstwa), alarmed by the growth 
of the PSL, launched a new campaign 
of terror. Hence when the Communists 
offered Mikolajczyk’s party 25 percent 
of the posts in the Government if he 
would rejoin the government bloc and 
agree to a single list of candidates for 
the promised elections, his first condition 
was the dissolution of the secret police. 
Mikolajczyk argued that it was not a 
question of how many government jobs 
the PSL might be given, or representa- 
tion in parliament; the real issue was 
whether Poland was to have a constitu- 
tional-democracy or a police state. 

The tremendous majority given the 
PSL in the June, 1946, referendum, 
and the insignificant number of votes 
cast for the PPR-PPS bloc, caused panic 
among the Communists. Their prop- 
aganda and terror had failed. In many 


* 
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cities and villages, such as Katowice, the 
PSL got as high as 98 percent of the 
ballots. But only in cow, due to an 
accident, was there an honest count, giv- 
ing the PSL, officially, 85 percent of the 
vetes. More drastic tactics became neces- 
sary for the unpopular PPR. 
* - * 


Masquerade of Democracy 


On August 20, 1946, Cyrankiewicz flew 
te Moscow with other Socialist leaders to 
complain te Stalin about the fight being 
waged by the secret police against the 
PPS as well as the PSL. They were 
bluntly informed that while their right 
to maintain organizational autonomy was 
recognized by the Kremlin, they must 
reach an agreement with the PPR and 
not with the PSL. The Communist pup- 
puts were summoned to Moscow and on 
August 27 formulated the terms of the 
PPR-PPS pact. The Socialists knew very 
well how strong was the opposition of 
the rank-and-file members of the PPS to 
the united front pact and to extrance into 
the government bloc which means one 
list of candidates, and on Stalin’s advice 
they ousted the outstanding leaders of 
this opposition within the PPS. All Se- 
cialists who had been loyal to the great 
traditions of: social democracy lost their 
governmental posts except those who, 
like Cyrankiewicz, capitulated. 

Again the PPR-PPS block offered the 
PSL 25 percent of the representation im 
the Government—but not the key posts 
of Minister of the Interior, of Foreiga 
Affairs, of the Army, of the Economy— 
if Mikolajezyk would agree to a single 
list of candidates in a prearranged “elec- 
tion.” His answer was that he realized 
the necessity, under the circumstances, 
of giving the PPR far more authority 
than they could possibly win in a free 
election, and the necessity of friendly 
relations with Soviet Russia. But he ia- 
sisted that any pact that he would siga 
must guarantee the independence of net 
only the PSL, but of the PPS and Chris- 
tian Labor Party as well. The agreement 
must provide for the honest fulfillment 
of the Yalta pledge of free elections and 
the legal functioning of all anti-Nazi, 
democratic parties—even the conserva- 
tive National Democratic Party which 
heroically and loyally participated in the 
five-year battle against the Nazi inya- 
sion. By refusing the offer of the goey- 
ernment bloc, Osubka-Morawski said on 
January 17, 1947, Mikolajezyk sealed 
the political doom of the PSL. 

Meantime the legitimate leader of the 
Catholic, liberal Labor Party, Karel 
Popiel, had been forced to resign from 
his party in July, 1946, and it was trans- 
formed into an organization that the 
Catholic hierarchy denounces as spuri- 
ous. An atheist, Dr. Feliks Widy-Wirski 
(now Acting Minister of Propaganda), 
was duly installed as leader of the Chris- 
tian Labor Party! 

Stalin bluntly told Mikolajezyk and 
Cyrankiewiez that the PSL and PPS te- 
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gether could not be given 51 percent of 
the effective control of the Government 
being formed; they could have only &% 
percent regardless of any election re- 
sults. The Seviet Government would re- 
gard any Polish regime as intolerable ia 
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Zulawski's Articles Are Censored 


which the Communists did not have a 
majority of the key posts, Stalin de- 
clared. 

* * * 


Necortations between the PPS and 
PPR within Poland failed to produce a 
satisfactory pact, and so on Nov. 3, 1945, 
their leaders flew again to Moscow where 
the terms of the agreement signed on 
November 28 were outlined to them. The 
chastened PPS was compelled to capit- 
ulate and agree to three disastrous con- 
ditions of the united front: they had to 
declare that “there are no ideological 
differences between the Communists and 
the Socialists”; the youth organizations 
of both are to work toward a merger; 
and the PPS leaders pledged themselves 
to purge their party of those who ad- 
hered to the principles of prewar social 
democracy. The Socialists who proved 
“disloyal” to the terms of this pact of 
capitulation were to be denounced by 
their own comrades. Thus PPS leaders 
are independent Socialists, who oppose 
totalitarianism, have been arrested and 
have even confessed in trials reminiscent 
of the infamous Moscow purge trials that 
they have collaborated with the under- 
ground—notably Wasik, Galaj and Sturm 
de Strem. Mierzwa of the PSL likewise 
confessed. Even Obarski, respected pre- 
war Socialist editor of the Rabotnik, is 
now in jail, as well as Felix Mikusiukow- 
ski and many others, who are held incom- 
municado. I could not see them, and 
neither can their relatives. 

A further humiliating condition of the 
PPR-PPS pact is that the Socialists are 
obliged to fight the PSL as the agent 
of Anglo-American imperialism. and the 
Jegal superstructure of the underground. 

Wladislaw Gomulka, who with Jacob 
Berman and Hilary Mince, forms the all- 
powerful triumvirate behind the facade 
of the “Democratic Bloc,” hailed the pact 
as a legal marriage of the two parties 
of the working class; but certainly the 
children of this marriage will not be 
Socialists, but Communists. 

When Cyrankiewicz took the first dis- 
astrous step down the steep slippery 
slope that ends in Bolshevism, he made 
himself so dependent upon Soviet Rus- 
sia that he cannot avoid subsequent steps 
downward. He is. already an unwilling 
prisoner of the Kremlin, and it seems 
unlikely that circumstances will give him 
a chance to escape. Like the Russian 
Mensheviks who similarly took the first 
step—Dzerjinsky, Vishinsky, et al—he 
will take the final step into the Commu- 
nist trap. But for those who would un- 
derstand the nuances of Polish politics, 
it must be made clear that there is a 
difference between Cyrankiewicz, Pre- 
mier and leader of the official Socialist 
Party, and Jacob Berman, Communist 
Under-Secretary of State, and between 
Rusinek, Socialist secretary of the Polish 
trade unions and Minister of Labor, and 
Hilary Mine, Minister of Industry. 

Certainly the PPS hopes for with- 
drawal of the Red Army at an early 


date. Few Poles, except Moscow-trained 
Communists, are happy under Russian 
control. And even the Communists de- 
sire at least a degree of autonomy. The 
Socialists really want independence and 
will make a feeble and probably futile 
effort to resist complete Sovietization. 
In writing this I am revealing no 
secret unknown to the Polish Commu- 
nists. I suspect that the shrewd, crafty 
Bolsheviks, Berman and Mine and Go- 
mulka, regard Cyrankiewicz as a more 
difficult opponent than Mikolajczyk, for 
he operates in Machiavellain ways famil- 
iar to them, and does not place his trust 
in the Western democratic powers which 
have betrayed Mikolajezyk, and Poland. 
The capitulation of Cyrankiewicz to 
terms dictated by Stalin was due largely 
to the ugly fact that he was smart 
enough to know that the United States 
and Britain would not give effective sup- 
port to Mikolajezyk such as Russia gave 
to the Communists. Hard-boiled realist, 
Cyrankiewicz drew the logical conclu- 
sions and made a deal. If he is a traitor 
to social democratic ideals, our policy of 
appeasement has made him play that 
role, just as our policy has made martyrs 
of Mikolajezyk and Zulawski, though 
they are not yet jailed or shot. If you 
were a Pole, loved your country and 
desired neither to be a martyr or an 
emigre, what course would you chose? 


Militant Social 
Democrat 


FW YGMUNT ZULAWSKI impressed 
/ me more than any man I met in 

the “reborn” Poland. From his 
sickbed this 67-year-old democratic So- 
cialist thundered his denunciation and 
scorn of Communists and craven Social- 
ists who are trying to impose an alien 
culture upon his country. 

The thing which irritates him most, 
perhaps, and of which he spoke first, is 
that he is silenced by the censor. He still 
writes, but his articles are cut to pieces, 
the heart taken out of them. 

Under the semi-dictatorships of Pil- 
sudski and Colonel Beck, Zulawski man- 
aged to publish articles and books on 
Socialism, denouncing the regime. But 
after the “revolution triumphant” he can- 
not even answer the vicious atacks made 
upon his character and program. 

Born in 1880 -in the mountains of 
Galicia, then under Austrian rule, Zulaw- 
ski studied zoology at Kracow University 
but gave up a promising scientific career 
to devote himself to social problems. As 
a Socialist he was refused a govern- 
mental post. He went to work in the 
mines of Beryslaw as a common laborer. 
He became a trade union organizer and 
rose to the secretaryship of the Miners’ 
Union and later became secretary of the 
trade union federation of all Galicia. 

During the war, while wounded and in 
hospital, he-was accused of high treason 


by the Austrian Government for his part 
in a demonstration. He went into hid- 
ing until the end of World War I. Then 
he joined with Witos, Tertil and Das- 
zyuski in working for the independence 
of Poland. In 1919 he was elected as 
a deputy of the Polish Socialist Party 
to the Sejm or parliament from the Dis- 
trict of Chrzanow and subsequently from 
Kracow. 

He simultaneously became general sec- 
retary of the Trade Union Organization 
and was one of its foremost leaders for 


the next two decades, until] the Nazis in-— 


vaded Poland in 1939. Zulawski was a 


member of the executive committée of - 


the Internationa] Federation of Trade 
Unions and of, the International Labor 
Office in Geneva. He was elected presi- 


dent of the Social Insurance Institution. 


in Kracow and of the National Union of 
Social Fffsurance Institutions in Poland. 

In the Sejm this social democrat fought 
against every totalitarian proposal. He 
was always an uncompromising enemy 
of Fascism. As vice-marshal of the 
Sejm he was the champion of democracy. 
As president of the Polish Socialist Party 
he combatted Communist inftuence. 

During the German occupation he par- 
ticipated in the underground Council of 
all the democratic parties in Poland, 
from his hideout in the country near 
Kracow. In June, 1945, he went to Mos- 
cow on the invitation of Stalin to partici- 
pate in the creation of a provisional gov- 
ernment of national untiy. 

Zulawski’s determined effort to re- 
create, after the war, a unified and demo- 
cratic Socialist Party, independent of 
Communist control, was defeated by the 
Kremlin and its stooges. The PPS was 
created by the capitulation of prewar 
Socialists to the demands of the Com- 
munists. In December, 1945, he joined 
the official Socialist Party under condi- 
tions guaranteeing to his group freedom 
to advocate their ideals within the party. 
But the promises made to him were 
broken and in November, 1946, Zulawski 
resigned from the official PPS and sought 
to form the Polish Social Democratic 
Party. The Government again refused to 
license this party. In pre-war Poland it 
was not necessary to get a license to or- 
ganize a party.) Hence Zulawski be- 
came a candidate to the Sejm on the list 
of the PSL (Peasant Party) and was 
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elected on Jan. 19 from Kracow. His 
will be the only voice in the new Sejm 
speaking for the ideals of social democ- 
racy. Together with 27 deputies of the 
PSL he will continue to struggle for the 
independence of Poland. 

+. * * 


One method of changing the govern- 
ment and society,” Zulawski said to me, 
“is the Bolshevik way—by a revolution- 
ary minority. But a minority party can 
rule only by the exercise of coercion. 
Such a revolution may be a disaster. 
It is the way, not only of the Commu- 
nists, but of the Nazis and Fascists. It 
means a dictatorship of the minority over 
the majority.” 

“Realpolitic necessitates collaboration 
of Socialists and Communists in the gov- 
ernment and with Soviet Russia—but on 
what terms? I realize the necessity of 
working with he Communists and the 


- 


need tor friendly relations with the 
USSR, but not at the price of surrender- 
ing “Polish independence and Socialist 
ideals. 
many other countries, is between democ- 
racy and totalitarianism.” 

“The Government is afraid, not of the 


The conflict, in Poland as in ~ 


men in the forests, the bandits, but of - 


the people, because it is a minority and 
unrepresentative regime, imposed upon 
Poland. Any honest election would show 
the weakness of the Communists. That 
is the reason for this campaign of intimi- 
dation against the critics and opponents 


of the PPR and the official PPS, who rule _ 
by sheer force and not by the people's,” 


consent.” 


“Perhaps I am wrong. But why then ~ 


do they not let me express my views and 


answer me? The truth is not revealed | 
by force, but by investigation and dis- - 


cussion, by reason. But those in power 
are afraid of criticism, as they are afraid 
of the majority, whether in Poland or in 
the councils of the United Nations. The 
Communists consider themselves the elite 
who have the right to decide everything, 
to impose their decisions upon everyone.” 

“Many.Poles have told me, ‘We must 
wait and see what will happen,’ 
ski continued. “I answered that politics 
is not like the weather—it does not 
change of itself, but must be changed 
by men. Those who wait passively and 
hope for a favorable change, who think 
fatalistically that nothing can be done 
now, are deceiving themselves.” 

He ridiculed the accusation that Wasik, 
Galaj, Sturm de Strem, of the PPS. and 
Mierzwa of the PSL, and others, are 


guilty of “collaboration with the under- . 


ground.” “Before the war,” he said 
ironically, “Secialists were arrested for 
contact with the Communists. Now they 
are arrested for contact with those who, 
in fear of death at the hands of the UB, 
have escaped into. the forests.” 

He made it clear that he does not ad- 
vocate the use of violence against his 
political oppenents. He urges all who 


joined the underground: for ideological : 


reasons to abandon their futile, armed 
resistance, and to return to norma! life 
and non-violent political activity. Con- 
tinued guerrilla warfare against Commu- 
nism only gives the secret police a pre- 
text for terror-and the suppression of 
legal opposition. 

In February, 1946, President. Bierut 


asked Zulawski to come to see him in a° 


Kracow hotel. Bierut assured him that 
it was his intention to form a broad pro- 
visional government of all democratic po- 
litical parties, including PSL and Zu- 
lawski’s group. Bierut emphasized the 
idea that they must depend upon Rus- 
sian aid and accept the Kremlin’s advice 
—otherwise Poland would lose her in- 
dependence. On returning home, Zulaw- 
ski was arrested by UB men as a re- 
actionary, for refusing Bierut’s offer to 
participate in the government on terms 
dictated by Moscow. After a few days 
he was released with a warning. This 
seems to be a favorite device of the 
government—to arrest opponents for 48 
hours and let them go. 


less thousands. 


* * ok 


Z uLAWSKI recapitulated the two 


years of intimidation of oppositionists - 
which culminated in the electoral cam-. 


paign terrorism. As he described what 
has happened I thought, how parallel to 
the methods used by both Stalin and 
Hitler to crush all freedom of thought 
and action. The only real difference I 
could perceive was that the Polish and 
Soviet Governments do not exterminate 
Jews by the millions, and they operate 
in the name of democracy, under pro- 


gressive slogans and deceptive programs. ° 


Zulawski denied. the frequent charge 
that a victory of the PSL would “open 
the way for black reaction.” The Fascists 
and anti-Semites who for Machiavellian 
purposes support Mikolajczyk have no 
influence whatever in or upon the Peas- 
ant Party. If there had been an honest 
counting of the ballots, the PSL would 
have won despite all the terrorism, and 


would have then moved swiftly and de-_ 


cisively to wipe out banditry and te sup- 
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” Lulaw- - 


If they persist — 
in opposition activities they are again’ 
arrested. This has happened to count- 
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press the Fascists. Ner would a gov- 
ernment in which the PSL was in a 
majority be anti-Soviet, Zulawski as- 
sured me; every Pole recognizes the 
necessity of friendly cooperation with 
East as well as West. 

He expressed some mild criticisms of 
Mikolajezyk’s personality and pelicies. 
“Mikolajezyk is no eagle, but he is the 
symbol of Polish peasant democracy.» He 
is loved and trusted by nearly 100 per- 
cent of the peasants, as Witos was be- 
fore he‘died. He was absolutely right in 
rejecting the repeated offers of the Gov- 
ernment bloc of 25 percent of Cabinet 
posts and Sejm deputies if he would 
agree to one list of candidates. But un- 
like Sikerski, he was not strong enough 
te resist completely the terrific pressure 
put upon him and the Communists have 
found it possible to push him inte the 
background. He is a thoroughly honest 
and democratic leader, and never has 
aided the underground in any way. Ac- 
ceptance of the Government’s offer would 
have given his approbation to a totali- 
tarian and alien regime.” 

I argued that in my opinion the intimi- 
datien of PSL followers between the July 
referendum and the January 19 elections 
had succeeded to some degree in reducing 
Mikolajezyk’s influence. Zulawski shook 
his gray, leonine head, insisting that an 
honest count would have given the PSL 
80 percent of the ballots. “The Polish 
people are not easily cowed.” I answered 
that some Polish patriots have swallowed 
the Government’s propaganda that Mikol- 
ajezyk, depending for aid upon Britain 
and America, would agree to changing 
the new western frontier in favor of Ger- 
many. “No, he has consistently opposed 
surrendering an inch of the recovered 
territory.” Zulawski replied, “and Poles 
knew that fact. Nor do our people be- 
lieve the propaganda about Britain and 
America as Poland’s enemies. We are 
not against Britain and America any 


niore than we are against Soviet Russia. 


We want cordial relations with all of 
them, but we insist on Polish sover- 
eignity.” 

-He related a story about an interview 
with a prominent Communist in a high 
government post. Zulawski said that he 
figured that the PPR-PPS bloc got about 
12 percent of the votes in the June ref- 
erendum. “Yes, but the Russian Bolshe- 
viks got less than that in the voting for 


the Constituent Assembly in 1917,” the 


Communist cynically replied. 

“You are sick and I have tired you,” 
I said. “But just one final question. 
What can the United States do now to 
help the democratic forces in Poland?” 

He thought for fully five minutes, 
while I examined his bookshelves, filled 
with the classics, with books on science 
and sociology, and with his own volumi- 
nous writings—prewar, of course. 

“It is not my busniess to advise the 
United States and Britain. But I will 
say that I do not believe at all that 
2 firm Anglo-American foreign policy 
would lead to war. I am sure the Rus- 
sians do not want war. Britain and 
America are strong enough to ensure 
peace, to force the Soviet Government 
to make reasonable compromises without 
any danger of war. With the consistent 
support of democratic forces through- 
out the world, we can win against both 
Fascist and Communist totalitarianism. 

“It would be very unfortunate if Britain 
and the United States would recognize 
these elections as fulfilling the Yalta 
pledge of free and unfettered elections. 
But breaking off diplomatic relations 
would do no good. I hope that your 
Government will send a strong protest 
characterizing the elections as fraudu- 
lent and demanding new elections and 
asking for the protection of the right 
of political parties to function legally. 
Protests will not change conditions in 
Poland, but they are nevertheless neces- 
sary. And the Polish problem should be 
brought up before the United Nations 
Seeurity Council.” 

As we shook hands in farewell, he 
voiced these words, which may seem 
axiomatic and platitudinous to Amer- 
icans, but to which this grand old man 
ef Polish social democracy gave new 
significance: “Democracy, freedom, is 
the mest wonderful thing in the world. 
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Without liberty,-none of the economic 
achievements of Socialism can make life 
worth living.” . 

I turned back from the door. “If I 
print what you have said to me, will it 
not endanger your life?” 

“I do not think the Government will 
arrest either- Mikolajczyk or me—not 
now at least. I refuse to be silent. I am 
too old to become a coward.” 


The Role of  - 
Trade Unions in 


“Reborn Poland” 


HE Centra! Committee of the Po- 

] lish Trade Unions claimed a mem- 

bership of 1,000,000 in October, 
1945, and 2,000,000 one year later This 
growth was due to the unification of the 
previously separate and rival unions, 
and to the alleged independence of the 
unions from the government or political 
parties. “This enabled anyone, what- 
ever his political or religious views, to 
freely join out unions,” Kazimierz 
Rusinek, secretary of the trade union 
federation, told me. 

Oppositionists Jaugh bitterly at these 
boasts. Rusinek gave the show away 
when he stated that “Of course the 
unions do not live in ‘splendid isolation’. 
On the contrary they work closely with 
the PPR and PPS.” 

Under the slogan of unity, the trade 
unions adepted a resolution in April, 
1945, calling for ‘extensive action 
against the criminal activities of the 
reactionary parties.” By reactionary 
they mean not only the parties which 
are actually reactionary or conservative, 
but the liberal groups, the PSL, the 
independent Socialists, and Popiel’s 
Christian Labor Party, now dissolved 
and replaced- by a spurious Catholic 


Party. I collected evidence, the sources - 


of which cannot be revealed, that many 
of the PPS trade unionists find it gall- 
ing to be forced to act as stoolpigeons 
and policemen against their former 
comrades, *I doubt that even Rusinek is 
happy in this inquisitorial role. 


Rusinek claimed tremendous success 
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for the uniens in, improvement of the 
lot of the Polish workers, getting in- 
creased wages, larger supplies, a better 
ration system, paid holidays in rest 
homes, welfare funds, and provisions 
for laber education. in the collective 
agreements signed. The unions have 
also been instrumental. in improving 
rroduction, he said, in building morale 
and better discipline. All of these 
achievements have been made “in close 
collaboration with the government of 
national unity, the PPR and PPS,” he 
added—“and with the Soviet. trade 
unions and their Government.” He in- 
sisted that there could never be any 
basic conflict of interest between. these 
various organizations. The social in- 
surance system is being transferred 
from the hands of. the government to 
the unions, with increased pensions for 
the aged and sick, more nurseries and 
playgrounds for the children of working 
women. Better housing is to be provided 





by building new homes and by “ejecting 
from their lodgings black market spec- 
ulators and reactionaries.” Which will 
be tough on small business men and 
oppositionists, as well as employees of 
that sector of the economy which is not 
yet nationalized. 

The unions also fake credit for the 
fact that in every large factory or office 
there is a canteen where employees get 
at least one warm meal at a nominal 
cost,” or. free, and that workers holding 
ration. cards can buy the necessities of 
life in quantities which, for devastated 
Poland, are relatively fair—enough to 
sustain them at the minimum level of 
health, and at prices that are a small 
fraction of the free or legalized black 
market rate. Since workers receive only 
from 2,000 to 4,000 zloties monthly, 
without this scheme they would starve. 
They likewise get lodgings at a nominal 
rental. All this corresponds to the 
Soviet Russian pattern. 

There are six categories of workers, 
holding cards from one to six. The 
difference in the cards is in the amount 
that the holder can buy at the reduced 
rate. Workers in heavy industries and 
high government officials hold card 
number one, as do priests and others 
whom the Government seeks to placate 
or win over. Unfortunate indeed are 
those who do not hold one of the first 
three cards. In the sixth category are 
the declassed elements, the speculators, 
the small business men, the enemies of 
the Soviet Union, the opponents of the 
trend toward totalitarianism, all in one 


vast economic and political amalgam. 
* a * 


Tue Polish trade unions have all 
passed regulation. resolutions fer aid ,in 
the rebuilding of their capital, and 
levied a tax upon themselves in addition 
to pledging:to work on holidays on this 
project. The results, however, are not 
very impressive—I saw little reconstruc- 
tion going on in Warsaw. (Only na- 
tional pride in. Warsaw prevents mev- 
ing the capital temporarily to another 
city which has not been so greatly dam- 
aged—Lodz or Kracow, for example.) 
In the numerous schools established 
for members, the ideology of the Com- 
munist-Socialist bloc is inculcated as- 
siduously. No dissension is permitted, 
no criticism of the Soviet Union, no 
praise of democratic capitalist countries 
like America or democratic socialist 


countries like Britain and Sweden. The | 


idea is to forge “unity,” to prepare 
future fuehrers for “Poland reborn.” 
Some of the government Socialists may 
exhibit a degree of independence now, 
but those taught “Marxism” in the 
trade union classes will be true Bolshe- 
viks. No Pole with the philosophy of 
either Algernon Lee or Norman Thomas 
or even Harold Laski would be per- 
mitted to teach in these schools. 

“Complying with the demands of the 
trade unions,’’ Rusinek informed me, 
“the Government issued a decree on 
March 20, 1945, establishing Workers 
Councils in each factory. . This Council 
supervises the conditions of work, the 
carrying out of the collective agreement, 
protects the interests of the workers, 
especially of women and children, and 
has- charge of food supplies. The em- 
ployer or manager has to make a report 
to the Council every three months, and 
meets with the Council each month to 
discuss problems of how to increase 
productivity and the discipline of lator, 
of sanitation and safety, otf technical 
improvement.” © 

“All workers in the faetory have the 
right to vote for the candidates to the 
Workers’ Council, even those who do 
not belong to the union. The manage- 
ment cannot hire or fire anyone without 
consulting the Council, except  tech- 
nicians. 

“All the anti-labor laws passed under 
the reactionary Pilsudski regime have 
been repealed, and the prewar gains of 
the class struggle restored. A _ repre- 
sentative of the trade unions partici- 
pates in the Economic Council of the 
Government, and often criticizes and 


When I asked Rusinek how the role , 


of the Polish trade unions differed from 
the role of Soviet trade unions, he re- 
plied that “Polish werkers are stubborn 
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defenders of their rights, and do not 
glorify the state. We consider that the 
state must serve mankind, not vice 
versa, Government officials are only 
human, and make mistakes. We will 
never permit them to become dictators, 
Polish trade unions will not become part 
of the state apparatus.” -He insisted that 
no worker # forced to become a trade 
union member against his will. 

I quoted this later to ar independent 
Socialist. He laughed and. said that if 
he had not joined the union he would 
have been discharged and discriminated 
against as only a state that owns the 
means of production can do. He said 
that the independence of the unions is 
a myth in Poland as it is, in Soviet 
Russia, except that in his country the 
revolution is only beginning and has 
not yet reached the stage that Stalinism 
has reached over three decades. “If you 
wish to risk losing your job and being 
jailed you can assert your formal right 
to refuse to join either the union,or one 
of the official parties,” he declared. 


* * .* 


Rusivex returned to Poland from a 
Nazi concentration camp in May, 1945. 
He was elected general secretary of the 
Polish trade unions at their Congress 
in November, 1945. The president of 
the unions is Communist and the vice 
president is a Socialist. Since then, he 
said, numerous local congresses of 
regional trade unions have been held, 
and 38 headquarters established 
throughout Poland, one for each indus- 
try. 90 percent of the present claimed 
membership of 2,200,000 are in the 
larger industries and most workers who 
are not unionists are in the private 
sector of the economy. , 
This trade union leader and govern- 
ment Socialist is an impressive, short, 
heavy-set man in his forties. He loves 
to act in somewhat the manner of John 
L. Lewis. He is an actor all the time, 
and plays his part well, in a triple role 


of trade union leader, PPS leader; and 
government official. I have no ‘doubt 
that as Poland “progresses” toward a 


more completely Soviet political-economy, 
he will continue to be a commissar and 
not at all a Yogi. Like the Mensheviks 
who had to chose between capitulation 
and flight, Rusenik will be eventually 
forced to chose Bolshevism. Whatever 
independence he or his unions may enjoy 
now will wither away. 

The Polish trade union federation is, 
of course, affiliated with the World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions, and always 
supports the proposals made by Soviet 
trade union leaders as the Poles in the 
UN Assembly support the Russian 
delegates. 

Nearly all the critics of the Polish 
Government with whom I talked agreed 
that the unions are doing a good and 
useful job in helping to increase produc- 
tion, in rebuilding morale and labor 
discipline, and particularly excellent 
work as social welfare agencies. But 
as weapons of labor in self-defense 
against a tyrannical state, as a check 
upon the trend toward totalitarianism, 
their influence is not decisive and will 
grow less. The Polish trade unions are 
not really free; the trend is for them 
to become part of the state apparatus. 
They are the junior partner in this 
corporative state. They certainly can- 
not strike against the government, 
which employs the majerity ef Polish 
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workers. Nor can they use their eco- 
nomic power to alter that government 
in any basic way. 

One great difference between the Rus- 
sian and the Polish revolutions is that 
in Russia the entire apparatus of the 
“bourgeois” state was destroyed, and a 
Soviet system built on its ruins; in 
Poland the Communist-Socialist coali- 
tion has seized the state, and while the 
Workers’ Councils resemble the Soviets 
superficially, they possess no real power. 
And while the present Polish Govern- 
ment resembles the Russian Provisional 
Government between February and 
October, 1917, it is improbable that 
Poland will experience an October 

revolution. Rather the Communists will 
" gradually seize more and. more power— 
until the inevitable explosion comes. 

*” * € 


Tue economic achievements of this 
Government have been great, according 
to’everyone I have interviewed, includ- 
ing American and British conservatives 
in the embassies. But as both Zulawski 
and Mikolajezyk commented, these eco- 
nomic achievements are not due to 
totalitarian methods, but to fhe energy,. 
vigor, determination of the Poles to re- 
build their naticn. Nationalization of 
basic industries was a necessary and 
progressive measure, and the achieve- 
ments would have been even better un- 
Jer a democratic system. 

It is ironic that Polish Communists 
who denounce American imperialism in 
Moscow fashion, acknowledge that the 
$470,000,000 worth of help from 
UNRRA, largely supplied by America, 
was four times the budget of the Gov- 
ernment for 1946, and that without 
continued help from America the eco- 
nomic situation here will become 
desperate, 

There is no more patriotic people in 
the world than the Polish people. None 
would depart and those abroad would 
return, if their country were not ruled 
by a totalitarian regime differing only 
in theory and economic program from 
the Nazi regime which occupied Poland 
for five years. 

I watch the human parade on the 
streets from the window of a Kaw- 
iarnia, sipping ersatz coffee and eating 
zakonska. They slouch by, bundled up 
against the bitter winter weather. 
Every fourth man is in uniform, and 
there is one or more on every street 
corner. They are still trigger-happy; 
there is shooting on the streets nearly 
every night, though not nearly as much 
as in months past. These people on the 
streets are not starving; their average 
diet is around 2000 calories, but they 
are not fed the amount or quality of 
food they need to do the gigantic job 
of rebuilding Poland. But most im- 
portant of all, they are filled with bit- 
terness and hatred—hatred of their 
Government, hatred of the Russians and 
the Germans. 

When I talked to my waiter, or any 
Pole, his eyes light up when he learns 
I am an American. I am a friend. Even 
though my Government agreed to the 
atrocious Yalta and Potsdam agree- 
ments and failed to enforce them, every 
American, and every Briton, is a friend 
—the representatives of the nations that 
are their only hope of eventual inde- 
pendence. I feel ashamed that my Gov- 
ernment has not done moré to help them, 


The PPR and the PPS both claim a 
party membership of 600,000. (The 
PSL claims 700,000.) But while I found 
many PPS members, among all the 
Poles of all classes to whom [ talked, 
not one admitted PPR membership ex- 
cept one porter in the Hotel Grand in 
Lodz. (Most Communists have Govern- 
ment jobs.) The Poles are not afraid 
of their native Stalinists, but they live 
in dread of the Russians. 

The mood of the people, the political 
and economic trends, the behavior of the 
Sureaucrats, the speeches and slogans, 
the whole character of Warsaw under 
this puppet government, is reminiscent 
of Moscow in the early years of the 
revolution, 1917 to 1925. But with the 
differences that exist between Leninism 
and Stalinism. One flows from the 
other, but Russia in the Leninist period 
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inspired hopes and upheld ideals that 
Stalinist Russia and Stalinist-controlled 
Poland lack. Polish Stalinism has none 
of the dubious virtues of Leninism, and 
all of the vices of Stalinism at its worst. 
Another difference is that Moscow did 
not have then, and does not have now, 
such a supply of consumers’ goods. 


I have often heard Poles castigated 
as a people. I find it as impossible to 
indict this nation as a whole as to indict 
the whole German people, or the 
Japanese or Italians’ or Russians or 
Spaniards. No people is responsible for 
the nature of its government, or the 
atrocities committed by it, or for the 
individuals among its nationals who are 
Fascists or anti-Semites. My ancestors 
are all Welsh and English, but I feel a 
kinship with the Poles. I liked Warsaw 
when I first saw it in 1936 and [ like 
it now even though it lies in ruins, the 
ugliness of which the snow cannot hide, 

The ugliest area in Warsaw, perhaps 
in all of Europe, is the former ghetto. 
In the rest of Warsaw there are walis 
rising above the litter of bricks and 
tortured, twisted steel, and an occasional 
building that is only slightly damaged. 
But in the ghetto—nothing but.a pile 
of bricks ten feet high covering a large 
area that was once the most densely 
populated and busiest part of the city. 
Beneath that litter there still lie count- 
less bodies, now skeletons. Only those 
near the surface have been removed. 
There are no streets, only a few narrow 
lanes’ cut through the debris, through 
which weary horses driven by weary 
men pull cartloads of bricks for use 
elsewhere, 

[I felt in Warsaw, as in Moscow in 
1936, the growing gulf between the 
bureaucrats and the masses. The man- 
agerial revolution has triumphed in 
Poland, and’ while, of course, they are 
“benevolent” if not humanitarian 
tyrants and theoretically rule in behalf 
of the workers and peasants, the people 
are signally ungrateful. One of the 
sources of difficulties in the Polish 
economy is that neither the workers nor 
the former managers have much to say 
about how factories are run. In those 
cases where the old managers and tech- 
nical experts have retained their jobs, 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


In view of the fact that tenants 
of the house at ... . . Street, 
have — with a few exceptions 
—disregarded the order of the 
Major and have, at the meeting of 
the tenants of that house on Jan- 
uary 8th, 1947, behaved in a most 
tactless way and have left the place 
before the end of the meeting thus 
making it clear that they hold dif- 
ferent opinions, — I herewith in- 
form them that they will be prose- 
cuted. 

District Leaders: 
/-/k. Malinowski. 
Warsaw, 
January 10th, 1947. 











A translation of a notice taken 
from the door of an apartment 


they work under political commissars 
who seldom like to take advice from 
more practical men. And there is a 
point of diminishing returns beyond 
which, in public as in private corpora- 
tions, bigness is no longer an asset, but 
contributes to inefficiency. Terror plus 
bureaucracy kills initiative. The work- 
ers are told that they now own this 
bureaucracy kills initiative. The work- 
ers are told that they own the factories. 
But they do not feel a sense of owner- 
ship. They do not say, “This is mine.” 


Deteat in Victory 


HE strong protests which the 
USA and Britain made to the 
campaign of intimidation, the 
wholesale arrests, the political murders, 


-the suppression of the opposition by any 


and every means, were scornfuliy 
rejected by both the Polish and Soviet 
Governments. The meaning of this is 


clear: the East challenges the West. 


.Stalin throws down the gauntlet. He 


knows that we dare not take the ap- 
propriate action to enforce our pledges. 

In the eloquent phrase of Jan Ciech- 
anowski, Poland has suffered yet an- 
other “defeat in victory,” and so has 
the cause of freedom everywhere. 


The Kremlin’s purpose is to include 
Poland in a union that will be stronger 
than any alliance or dynastic union of 
the past, as part of a Pan-Slavic feder- 
ation hitched to the USSR. This will 
give Russia hegemony over the Conti- 
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nent, especially if all, or the eastern 
part, of Germany can be Sovietized. 
The logic of events is that there will 
be an even more vicious campaign 
against the Peasant Party and the 
independent Socialists, and ultimately 
against the Church. Mikolajezyk and 
Zulawski are too popular to be arrested 
now and tried as traitors, and the 
Church is too powerful to be openly 
attacked. First their strength in the 
country must be whittled down. They 
will be more and more isolated. The 
PSL will be further split, and its rival 
the SL, fake peasant party which has 
been given governmental posts, will be 
built up. The SL, allotted 17 seats in 
the Sejm, was given Cabinet posts in 
order to create, as General Grosz can- 
didly put it, “the appearance of a 
democratic coalition.” But to murder 
Mikolajezyk now would be risking civil 
war. The next step is to maneuver him 
out of the leadership of his party. His 
critics within the PSL have already 
been offered Cabinet posts if they will 


oust Mikolajezyk or bolt the PSL. 


Joseph Decko, Czeslaw Wyceen and 
Wladislaw Kernik, who held posts in 
the pre-election Cabinet, are possible 
candidates. 

With the defiance of Britain and 
America by Soviet Russia and the pup- 
pet Polish Government, we are taken 
one step nearer to the inevitable show- 
down. The irreconcilable conflict between 
two worlds, two ideologies, grows sharp- 
er. The cleavage is greater than ever 
and cannot be bridged. There can be 
no. slightest doubt that the PSL and 
other anti-Communist forces in Poland 
are the allies of Britain and America, 
despite our betrayal of them. They 
fought heroically on our side against 
Nazism; but we are not fighting very 
heroically on their side now. The battle 
of diplomatic notes goes on. What next? 

Those who argue that we must wait 
and see; those who say that we must 
resign ourselves to the domination of 
Poland by Russia, would be the first to 
protest if the USA took the position 
that since Mexico is geographically con- 
tinuous to us, the Mexicans must capi- 
tulate to whatver demands the USA may 
make, and lect a government okayed by 
Washington. 

The Herald Tribune (Jan. 21) com- 
ments that “Poland could not afford to 
have an election whose results would 
have been construed by Russia as ‘un- 
friendly.’” Can the USA or Britain 
“afford” to have elections anywhere 
which are really unfriendly, which 
menace peace, which make a mockery of 


- 


the Atlantic Charter and our declared, 
war aims and pledges, which encourage 
further Soviet imperialism ? 

Mikolajezyk denies categorically that 
the choice in Poland lies between a revo- 
lutionary Communist dictatorship and a 
Fascist, _ ultra-nationalist dictatorship, 
The PSL, by far the strongest party, has 
a program more radical than that of 
Roosevelt’s New Deal; it includes not 
only drastic agrarian reform, but na- 
tionalization of basic industries—as well 
as friendly relations with Moscow. The 
PSL, opposés the Government Bloc, not 
because of its socialist reforms, which the 
PSL supports, but because it is a puppet 
regime ruling by coercion. If the PPS 
were free to form a united front with 
the PSL, together they would command. 
the allegiance of 90 percent of the Polish 
people. Forming a coalition government, . 
with a minority of posts given to the 
minority parties, including the PPR and 
an independent Catholic Labor Party as 
well as an independent National Demo- 
cratic Party (purged of its right-wing 
reactionaries), such a regime could 
restore the country to stability and 
peaceful progress, wipe out banditry and 
anti--Semitism, and build a powerful 
bulwark against any danger of Fascism 
that may exist. 

The tragedy of Poland, as. Derothy 
Thompson has written, is that those 
democratic Polish forces which fought 
against Nazism, and before that against 
the prewar dictatorships, are not the 
forces ruling Poland today. Those Poles 
who are carrying on the campaign of 
coercion are Poles who were being 
trained in Russia for their present role 
during the Nazi occupation. But all the 


‘terror and torture which they have em- 


ployed on a wholesale scale has not 
cowed the Polish people—yet. They 
still struggle and hope for aid from the 
Anglo-American world. 

If legal opposition is now crushed, as 
seems probable, there will be a vast in- 
crease of illegal opposition in the under- 
ground. Poles who have a centuries-old 
tradition of struggle for independence 
will not easily surrender, even though 
the UB, backed by the NKVD, is far 
more efficient than the Gestapo, or the 
Okrana in Tzarist days. Poles haye aa 
incredibly strong will-to-resist. Berman’s* 
promise to abolish the UB,within the 
year is sheer demagogy; if the Security 
Police go, and the Red Army is with- 
drawn, the Government will collapse as 
did the “atonomous” government of 
Azerbaijan in Iran. 

We must not let the Poles down. We 
cannot abandon them to totalitarian 
Communism or Fascism. Protests should 
continue, encouragement should be ex- 
tended to the democratic forces, and 
Russia must be compelled to retreat. Tho 
next step is to present the whole problem 
to the United Nations Security Council. 
If i+ cannot stop Soviet imperialism ia 
Central and Eastern Europe, it cannot 
solve any conflict whatever, and we will 
continue to drift toward war. 

If we “drop” Mikolajezyk and all that 
he symbolizes, for the sake of expediency, 
and to get a better bargain in Germany, 
we may as well drop the pretense of up- 
holding the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter and all our fine promises and 
impose on our part of the world a Pax 
Americana as Russia has imposed on the 
Soviet sphere a Pax Sovietica. If we 
are too weak or too cowardly to rescue 
Poland, let us at least drop our hypo- 
erisy, and prepare for the war which 
Russian aggression and our weakness 
and appeasement are making inevitable. 
If we give the kiss of death to Polish 
aspirations, let us kiss goodbye to the 
hope for enduring peace. Poland re- 
mains the test. 

Further betrayal of Poland will 
signify to democratic forces everywhere 
that they cannot put their trust in 
Anglo-American promises and glittering 
generalities about high moral principles, 

Churchill clasped Sikorski’s hand in 
June, 1940, exclaiming, “We are com~- 
rades in life and in death. We-shall con- 
quer together or die together.” 

At this moment it looks like death for 
Polish independence and democracy — 
and for British and American honor 
and prestige. 
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MONG the half-baked proposals 
A for amending the labor laws 
néw floating through Con- 
gress, the bill outlawing the closed 
shop occupies a high place. It has the 
dubious distinction of being without 
point or objective, While the wisdom 
of some of the other proposals may 
be questioned, they have at least the 
merit of being directed toward the 
amending of some present evil or 
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difficulty. This much cannot be said 
for the anti-closed shop proposal. 
The closed shop is essentially a 
device for protecting the union. De- 
mands for the closed shop are found 
more than one hundred years ago. 
There are several varieties, some of 
them subject to serious objection. The 
simplest type of closed shop is one 
that limits employment to members 
of a particular union. It may take 
the form of requiring a worker to be- 
long to the union before hiring or 
allow the newly-hired worker a given 
amount of time to acquire member- 
ship. The latter allows the employer 
to hire a non-union worker who must 
join the union within a prescribed 
period or face dismissal. A slight 
modification of these arrangements is 
the preferential union shop which 
allows the employer to hire a non- 
union worker if the union is unable to 
supply competent help. During the 
defense emergency, the union shop 
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became a serious point of difference, 
As the large mass production induse 
tries had only recently been organ- 
ized, the managements vigorously ope 
posed any concessions on this issue. 
On the other hand, the unions re- 
garded the great demand for labor 
and the need for high production as 
an opportunity to stabilize their posi- 
tions within industry. As newly- 
unionized employers are usually 
strongly opposed to concessions on 
the union shop and as the most im- 
portant war industries were historical- 
ly non-union, the War Labor Board 
recommended a maintenance-of-mem- 
bership clause which required mem- 
bers of the union to remain in the 
organization during the term of the 
agreement unless they specifically 
withdrew during a period of fifteen 
days called an “escape period.” It is 
incorrect to designate the mainte- 
nance-of-membership requirement as 
a closed shop for non-union men can- 
not only be employed but withdrawal 
from the union is possible at the ex- 
piration of the agreement. This type 
of an arrangement merely requires 
that the workers already in the union 
or who join during the term of the 
agreement continue to pay dues for a 
given period. 
* * a 


Closed Shop and Union Security 


L ET us examine the reasons for the 
anxiety of unions to gain some type 
of union security and the effect the 
removal of this type of protection 
will have on employee-employer rela- 
tions. Unions are ever fearful of their 
position, not only of an attack by the 
employer, but the inertia and laxity 
of their members who may fail to pay 
their dues as a result of carelessness 
or even close-fistedness. We must 
bear in mind the fact that workers 


who loyally support the union in a 
dispute with the employer may fail 
to pay dues in a normal period due 
to failure to recognize the need of 
supporting the union. Nothing dra- 
matic or unusual happens and lapses 


from dues-paying may not appear ‘ 


serious. The fear of being undermined 
by the employer plus the conviction 
that all should help maintain the 
institution which protects the worker 
on the job has led to demands for the 
closed shop which in turn has led to 
the several forms of union security. 
Such demands are not unreasonable 
or oppressive, although abuses can 
arise. 

We must recognize that the closed 
shop while it gives protection to the 
union, may be perverted into a un- 
justified monopoly such as the closed 
shop with the closed union. A number 
of labor organizations which enjoy 
the closed shop refuse to allow quali- 
fied workers to join, Whatever reasons 
may be given for this practice, it 
seems an unjustifiable denial of em- 
ployment opportunities to competent 
people. However, while the number 
of unions that practice such exclusion- 
ist policies is small, it is nevertheless 
a reprehensible and unjustified 
practice, 

Closed shop unions may arbitrarily 
expel members for political or for 
other unjustified reasons. If such 
practices could be proved, and if 
evidence existed that workers suffered 
from tyranny and «buse in unions 
enjoying the closed shop, it would be 
proper to compel a review of fines, 
suspensions or expulsions by an im- 
partial tribunal. 


Effect On Industry Relations 


However, the bill outlawing 
union security is evidently based on 





some other grounds. Its sponsor per- 


haps assumes that it will promote in- 
dustrial] peace and encourage obedi- 
ence to contracts. If the industrial 
disputes of the last year are ex- 
amined, it will be found that several 
of the more serious strikes were in 
industries where the closed shop either 
does not exist or is unimportant. 
There is no kind of union security 
on the railroads; oil, steel, electrical 
and automobile manufacturing have 
very mild forms of union security, 
Yet serious strikes were called in 
these industries. It is true that the 
coal miners and maritime workers 
have closed shops and they called 
paralyzing strikes, but the building 
construction, clothing and millinery 
industries where the closed shop is 
long established, all enjoyed peaceful 
relations. The fact is the closed shop 
played no role in any of the important 
labor controversies of the last year. 


Another question is the effect of 
the closed shop upon discipline and 
contract enforcement. Will the spon- 
sor of the anti-closed shop bill con- 
tend that there is less discipline in 
the building construction industry 
operating under closed shop agree- 
ments than in the automobile industry 
where the union security clause is 
much weaker. None will deny that 
there is a high level of discipline in 
the miner’s union even if the wisdom 
of some of the policies are questioned. 


It is difficult to see what the abro- 
gation of union security clauses will 
accomplish. In some plants it will 
lead to disputes and bickering be- 
tween the dues payer and the non-dues 
payer. In other plants the union offi- 
cer will find his leadership weakened 
and the worker with an unjustified 
grievance may threaten to quit paying 
dues unless the union supports him. 
There is no evidence that the proposal 
will promote either industrial peace 
or discipline, The abuses of the closed 
shop can be removed without upset- 
ting long-established systems of em- 
ployer-employee relations and creat- 
ing havoe and disagreement where 
none exists, 
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“THE GOUZENKO STORY” 


(Continued from Page Seven) 
the courses. In these cases the Canadian sympa- 
thizer is first encouraged to develop a sense of 
loyalty; not directly to a foreign state, but to what 
he conceives to be an international ideal. This sub- 
jective internationalism is then usually linked al- 
most inextricably through the indoctrination courses 

and the intensive exposure to the propaganda of a 

particular foreign state, with the current concep- 

tion of the national interests of that foreign state 
and with the current doctrines and policies of Com- 
munists Parties throughout the world. 

é.g. Professor Boyer stated that he gave secret 
information to Fred Rose despite the oath of secrecy 
which he had taken, believing that this step would fur- 
ther “international scientific collaboration.” 


Professor Boyer had not apparently enquired about 
the operations in practice of the various official organi- 
zations engaged in attempting to organize exchanges 
of. military and other information with the Soviet 
Tnion, nor about the degree of reciprocity or relative 
balance developed in such official exchanges, nor about 
the relative merits of various possible methods of in- 
creasing international cooperation in scientific and other 
fields. His approach to the general question of increas- 
ing international scientific cooperation, thus appears to 
us to have been relatively uninformed and unscientific, 
as well as singularly presumptious and undemocratic in 
arrogating to himself by secret action the sole right of 
decision on such matters affecting all the people of Cane 
ada, the United Kingdom and the United States. His ac- 
tions alsqjnvolved a breach of oath. We see however no 
reason to doubt the sincerity of his motives as stated 
by himself. This sincerity was played on successfully 
by an unscrupulous and more sophisticated agent. 

In Mazerall’s case also, his desire to further inter- 
national scientific collaboration was among the com- 
plex of emotions successfully played upon by those 
who brought him into the espionage network. Magerall, 
whose testimony as to his motivation seems to us to 
have been frank and sincere, stated in evidence: 

A, At the same time I did not like the idea of supply- 
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ing information. It was not put to me so much 
that I was supplying information to the Soviet 
Government, éither. It was more that as scientists 
we were pooling information, and I actually asked 
him if we could hope to find this reciprocal, 

. Did you ever have that experience? 

. I did not; no. 

. Have you ever known of information of any kind 
being supplied by Russia? 

. Very little. 


> OPO 


* * * 


A FURTHER objective, pursued through the study- 
group, is gradually to inculcate in the secret member- 
ship of the Communist Party a habit of complete obe- 
dience to the dictates of senior members and officials 
of the Party hierarchy. This is apparently accomplishe® 
through a constant emphasis, in the indoctrination 
courses, on the importance of organization as such, 
and by the gradual creation, in the mind of the new 
adherent or sympathizer, of an over-riding moral sense 
of “loyalty to the Party.” This “loyaliy to the Party” 
in due course takes the place in the member's mind of 
the earlier loyalty to certain principles professed by 
the Party propaganda, 

In view of the rigidly hierarchic organization of the 
Communist Party, particularly in its secret sections, 
the concept of “loyalty to the Party” means in practice, 
rigid obedience of adherents to those party members 
who are recognized as occupying a senior position in the 
heirarchy, and particularly to such persons as Carr, the 
National Organizer, and Rose, the Quebec organizer. 

The indoctrination courses in the study groups are 
apparently calculated not only to inculcate a high de- 
gree of “loyalty to the Party” and “obedience to the 
Party,” but to instill in the mind of the adherent the 
view that loyalty and obedience to the leadership of 
this organization takes precedence over his loyalty to 


Canada, entitles him to disregard his oaths of allegiance | 


and secrecy, and thus destroys his integrity as a citizen. 

The case of Kathleen Willsher offers a striking illus- 
tration of the uses to which this attitude of “party- 
loyalty” and obedience can be put by unscrupulous lead- 


ers, even when other aspects of the indoctrination 
courses have not been completely successful. She: had 
joined a secret “cell” of the Communist Party and as 
éarly as 1935 agreed to give secret information, which 
she obtained from her work in the Office of the High 
Commissioner for the United Kingdom in Ottawa, to 
Mr. Fred Rose. She continued to so so regularly for 
four years. From 1942 to 1945 she gave similar infor- 
mation to Adams, whom she recognized as her superior 
in the secret section of the Communist Party. She told 
us that she was given to understand by Rose and by 
Adams that this information was_for the guidance of 
the National Executive of the Communist Party of 
Canada, 

She also said that when these requests, which she 
recognized were improper, were first put to her by 
Fred Rose, and later by Eric Adams, she had some 
struggle with her conscience, but that after a few 
weeks’ hesitation she decided to comply because as a 
member of the Communist Party she felt that she was 
expected to do what she was asked regardless of any 
obligation which she might have in any other directéeon. 
Rose stated to her that such information would help 
the Communist Party in formulating its policies. She 
testified: 

“I felt that I should contrive to contribute something 
towards the helping of this policy, because I was very, 
interested in it. I found it very difficult, and yet I felt 
T should try to help.” 

Miss Willsher’s evidence, taken as a whole, shows 
that she felt her own position in the Communist Party 
to be a relatively humble one, that her one important 
contribution to the cause of the Party lay in the trans- 
mission of the secret information to which her official 
mission of the secret information to which her official 
position gave her access, and that it was expected of 
her that she should not hesitate to make this informa- 
tion available on request to the Party leadership. 

In many cases prolonged membership in the Com- 
munist Party seems to have resulted in a very high 
degree of discipline and to have induced a semi-mili- 
tary habit of largely unquestioning obedience to 
“orders” and “Party policy.” [Concluded next week] 
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THE EUROPEAN EVERYMAN 








By Raymond Rosenthal 


“A society is renewed, on the contrary, when its humblest element acquires 
a value. Today the Living is to be found among the Negroes, in the Polish 
ghettos, among the Chinese coolies, among the peons, among the cafoni, among 
the proletarians.”—Ignazio Silone in “Ferrero and the Decline of Civiliza- 


tions.” (Partisan Review.) 


life, Men of Good Will, to a desultory end.* In terms of sheer bulk—fourteen 


A T last, Jules Romains has brought his sprawling, enormous chronicle of Europe-n 


volumes in English, twice that number in the original French—his weighty effort 
beats all contemporary rivals; but only in long-windedness, in the prolix and indefatig- 
able accumulation of details. Artistically, he has produced a monstrous dud. His failure 


is all the more disheartening when one 
thinks back to the enthusiasm with 
which the project was begun. ~ Fifteen 
years ago—how many enterprises which 
won our excited interest then have since 
fizzled out!—M. Romains started writing 
Men of Good Will with the ambitious 
intention of imaginatively rendering the 
whole. scope and: magnitude of modern 
city life. Paris, “the hostess of the Euro- 
pean conversation,” was to be the heroine 
of this collective novel, and her radia- 
tions throughout the European world, 
the large boundaries of its dramatic re- 
ference. With the verve of .a poet and 
the analyticsi skill of a sociologist he 
would explore the phenomenology of 
utban reality—-all those huddlings to- 


*gether and dispersions, those subter- 


ranean ebbs and flows of masses of 
people that make up cosmopolitan exist- 
ence. 

Now that the novel’s completed struc- 
ture can be appraised, what has acti ally 
found its way onto paper? Very little 
that lives up to the grandiose intent, less 
that can be justifiably placed alongside 
the best work of our time. In the early 
books a continuous excitement, a head- 
long pace to the narrative, carries the 
reader along—quells, as it were, his mis- 
givings. Chief among these uplifting 
emotions is pacifism, the growing dread 
of a European war and the attempts of 
socialists, intellectuals of all groups, to 
forestall it. But with the novel entitled 
Verdun, all these pacifist hopes come 
erashing down in the mechanized 
slaughter of millions. Verdun, a tour de 
force of historical reconstruction, acts as 
a dividing line and watershed in more 
ways than one—not only does it signal- 
ize the close of “progressive,” expanding, 
benevolent capitalism, but it also be- 
tokens the abrupt waning of M. Romains’ 
creative drive and power. 

From now on, a tone of smug sourness 
is more often heard. And the characters 
become puppet-like extensions of M. 
Romains’ ego, moved less by their own 
motives and emotions than by his prej- 
udiced and slightly jaded hand. What 
began as an objective panorama of 
modern life narrows disastrously—until 
the entire foreground is occupied by the 
figure of M. Romains himself in the 
persons of his twin alter egos, Jallez and 
Jerphanion. It happens almost insensi- 
bly, this transformation of a collective 
novel into an apologia and paean to one 
man, but when the end is reached there 
it is—down to the last pathetic and in- 
nocuous detail—the portrait of the tired 
and frightened artist turned tax-payer 
and solid citizen with a vengeance. 

Especially in his last three novels does 
M. Romains spill it all out in a torrent 
of garrulousness, giving us the unwit- 
ting description of his intellectual decay 
and retreat, step by step and page by 
page. He wants to have a good time, yet 
the irritations of modern life don’t let 
him enjoy himself. He’s disgusted with 
politics, with complexity, with the duties 


*The Seventh of October. By Jules 


Romains. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
295 pages. $2.50. 
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that being an artist force upon you. He 
wishes to be let alone—by Hitler, by 
Stalin, by visionaries of all kinds. Yes, 
he dimly remembers that he was at one 
time an avant garde artist of daring 
and courage; but that was very long ago 
and he wants entirely to erase and forget 
those silly escapades of his youth. Bored 
and frightened, most of all by his former 
daring, M. Romains doesn’t ask much of 
life—just the cozy, somnolent, sometimes 
sensual, always dull-witted and stable 
existence of, say, a well-paid civil serv- 
ant ensconced in the under-layers of a 





smooth-functioning bureaucracy. Let 
other people break their hearts and heads 
over the problems of our age— M. 
Romains understands everything so well 
that he believes it gives him both im- 
munity and superiority, a kind of intel- 
lectual pension on which he can retire 
to a spot beyond the battle. In reality, 
his haven turns out to be right in the 
midst of that “cultivated” élite which in- 
eludes the Daladiers,-the Petains, and 
even ‘the Staviskys. 

Yet after one has mapped out the 
course of M. Romains’ political evolu- 
tion, a mystery still surrounds him: that 
is, how did such an original artist dis- 
integrate so badly? In the realm of 
politics everything is aboveboard and 
open for inspection; labels can be at- 
tached easily. It is in those remote and 
half-hidden places of the artist’s con- 
sciousness where the issues of feeling, 
of taste are decided, that the critic must 
proceed warily, must grope his way. To 
one’s knowledge M. Romains’ case is 
unique in modern literature; the only in- 
stance of an authentic artist with his 
own vision of the world who turned his 











where. 











THE MODERN EUROPEAN PAST 


Jules Romains’ Men of Good Will covers twenty-four years of European his- 
tory, beginning in 1908 and coming te a close in 1933. Paris is the center of the 
work, but M. Romains’ characters roam all over the European continent and much 
of the action takes place in Odessa, Rome, Berlin, London, Brussels, and else- 
In addition to his De Mille-size cast of fictional characters, M. Romains 
has thumb-nail portraits of most of Europe’s leading 
artistic and political figures. Lenin, Daladier, Petain, 
Picasso (hiding behind the pseudonym, Ortegal), Jaures, 
the Kaiser, are a few of the actual persons he includes, 
He touches on all the professions and depicts society 
from all angles—from the depths of the working-class 
to the heights of capitalist power. Raymond Rosenthal, 
who wrote this study of Jules Romains’ novel, is 
a young writer living in New York, He served for 
three years in the U.S. Army, participating in the North 
African and Italian campaigns. The current issue ef 
Commentary carries an article by him on the celebrated 
Russian writer Isaac Babel. 


back on it. Many writers have “sold 
out,” but they entered literature with no 
more than ambition and talent, and their 
subsequent whoredom was in large 
measure predestined. But for an artist 
of singular gifts, of inspired perception, 
t» relinquish his. hold on a phase of 
reality that he has discovered and con- 
quered for himself—this is perhaps un- 


precedented, 
% * * 


Tue paradox is made more complicated 
when one considers M. Romains’ early 
achievements. The Death of a Nobody, 
a little masterpiece of his aesthetic 
method written at the threshold of his 
career, announces a new kind of art 
where the personality of the artist re- 
cedes to the background and the shape 
and feel of things take the center of the 
stage. It is an original view of urban 
experience which assimilates the most 
modern advances of poetry and science. 
An unbroken line of continuity might be 
traced from Mallarmé and the symbolist 
poets, through. Zola to the young 
Romains. Mallarmé, who tried to write 
a poetry of the indefinable, the moods 
that hover intangibly over life, who 
thought of the poetic emotion divested 
of all but “the horror of the forest, or 
the silent thunder diffused in the 
leaves...” leads directly to Zola, that 
“Mallarmé of the mob,” as Denis Saurat 
names him, who hid his personality as a 
novelist behind the developing techniques 
of science, watching his characters as a 
scientist watches the synthesis and de- 
struction of chemicals under the micro- 
scopic lens. The impersonal atmosphere 
of the laboratory, where one experiments 
even with states of mind, pervades all of 
Zola’s work; the novelist no longer tells 
a story, he implants a strain of virus in 
a eharacter and then steps back to ob- 
serve its consequences, 

From Zola to the young Romains is 
but a step. Romains wants to view life 
from a height, high above the turmoil, 
“to let a sheaf of light travel over its 
contents, stopping now in one spot, now 
in another... to make us feel the dif- 
fused presence of an idea, a state of 
mind, an emotion in the social environ- 
ment, or the propagation of an influence, 
a mental shock.” 

The personality of the artist becomes 
fused with the objects of his reverence 
and celebration. If one thinks of the art 
of a Chekhov or a Hemingway, to name 
two writers at random who represent the 
impact of the personality in letters in its 
refined form, and then compares them 
with M. Romains, one sees a completely 
different effort. An almost religious 























Portrait of the 
Solid Citizen. 


mystique of the group, of institutions, of 
sheer things, obliterates the artist as 
personality. All of his emotion is chan- 
neled into the group’s communion, and 
certain symbols, certain values play a 
major role because of theiy effectiveness 
as vivifying group emotions. But all this 
is descriptive of his early work; when he 
began to write Men of Good Will, the 
mere communion attendant on the “herd 
instinct,” the excitement and contagion 
of numbers, was discarded in favor of 
definite symbols and goals. Paris, of 
course, is the center of all of his con- 
cerns, the embodiment of his mystique. 
Three themes—love, the élite, friendship 
—are soon announced, for if the ine 
dividual finds his greatest meaning in 
the group’s emotion, M. Romains seems 
to be saying in Men of Good Will that it 
is in this trinity of values that will reach 
its highest peak of expression and ful« 
fillment. 

To pose these themes, all valid in their 
own right, as the centers of communion 
in modern life was to try to hark back 
to another period of history, the period 
that closed with the battle of Verdun, 
The élite, love, friendship, all these 
values must be measured, especially in 
a collective novel, against the actual play 
of forces in the real world. But M, 
Romains has no sympathy with that low. 
est element of society from which writers 
like Silone and Malraux derive their 
power as artists. In his early books the 
discussion of socialism is carried on with 
something approaching objectivity, even 
at times commitment, but in the last 
volumes the socialist ideal is. attacked 
bitterly, M. Romains using the handy 
whipping-boy, the Soviet Union, to com« 
promise the entire socialist ideal. 

René Etiemble in an article in Pare 
tisan Review had a shrewd insight into 
Romains; he saw him as a man ine 
fatuated with the idea of his own divine 
ity. However, this god climbs so high on 
the peaks overlookng modern life that he 
begins to think of it all as a noisy and 
disreputable pageant put on for his bored 
amusement. He loses all sense of cone 
nection, not merely with those currents 
of belief and conviction that mean emo- 





tional éngagement, but with his own 
vision of the shape and structure of 
things in space and time—his very es- 
thetic abandons him. The “sheaf of 
light” no longer plays and dances over 
the world as it did in his early novel, 
The Boys in the Back Room, nor does ‘it 
evoke love’s magical emanations and 
powers as in another book, The Body’s 
Rapture—for when a god is bored. the 
universe itself turns gray and dreary. 
Never moved by profound sympathy for 
the dispossessed, M. Romains cut hime 
self off at the start from what is ideally 
the greatest group communion of modern 
times, the communion of the poor and the 
oppressed. He ruined his novel, not by 
a fault of craftsmanship, but by a defect 
of spirit. Now that his vision of the 
world is just as fragmented and in ruins 
(Continued on Page Nineteen) 
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Trans-Siberian Express 


Reviewed by WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 
‘THROUGH RUSSIA’S BACK DOOR. By Richard E. Lauterbach. New York: Harper 


and Brothers, 239 pages. $2.75. 


the longest continuous railway trip in the world, the twelve-day journey from 


T HIS is largely the story ot Mr. Lauterbach’s conversations and observations on 


Vladivostok to Moscow, over 5,800 miles of Siberian and Russian forests, hills 
and plains. It also includes descriptions of Vladivostok and Moscow in the summer 
ot 1946 and some concluding reflections on the eternal problem of American-Soviet 


relations. 


Although it is shorter and less ambitious, this is a better balanced book than Mr, 
Lauterbach’s earlier work These Are the Russians. The author has evolved to a point 
where he recognizes a concentration camp when he sees one. And when he is subjected 


to a peculiarly onesided Communist pro- 
paganda argument he talks up and talks 
back, There is nothing in this book quite 
so naive as the suggestion in These Are 
the Russians that Stalin, as a sign of 
gratitude for American aid, would be 
glad to ward off depression in America 
by taking billions of dollars worth of 
American goods—on credit, presumably, 
as the day when Russia could export 
billions of dollars worth of products in 
exchange is certainly far distant. 

It still remains true, however, that 
Lauterbach is better as a reporter than 
as a political analyst. He conveys a very 
vivid picture of the drab dilapidation of 
Vladivostok. The deliberate isolation of 
the few foreigners there (the members 
of the American Consulate staff, for in- 
stance) is carried to fantastic extremes. 
The author does not suggest this point; 
but it seems quite possible that Soviet 
self-imposed isolation may be one of the 
most effective obstacles to achieving the 
industrial and military power which 
would be necessary for world domina- 
tion. It is the cosmopolitan port, where 
foreigners of many nationalities rub 
shoulders and exchange ideas, that is 
likely to make technical progress. Such 
isolation as prevails in Vladivostok 
makes for seediness and decay. 

I have twice made the trans-Siberian 
trip between Moscow and the western 
frontier of Manchuria. Except around 
Lake Baikal, where there are beautiful 
cliffs and mountains, the scenery is not 
especially picturesque, although the 
length of the trip gives an idea of the 
immensity of the Soviet Union. Although 
the train on which the author traveled 
is one of Russia’s best and arrived in 
Moscow within three minutes of sched- 
uled time, it became increasingly filthy 
and crowded with the passing of days. 
People rode on the roofs of the cars, just 
as in the time of the civil war. 

The author talked with Communist 
functionaries and Red Army officers who 
shared the relative luxury of his pullman 
car, argued with suspicious policemen 
about his right to take pictures, drank 
toasts and sang songs in what, judging 
from his transliteration of some words, 
must have been pidgin Russian. One of 
his Communjst traveling companions 
told him that General Bluecher had 
“gone with Tukhachevsky and his gang” 
and was “probably” not alive. 

A journalistic colleague whom he met 








in Moscow told him that a new wing on 
the Lubyanka Prison had been the only 
new construction in the Soviet capital 
since he had left Moscow a year earlier. 
While the author found this statement 
exaggerated, he reports that Soviet 
housing is in a deplorable condition, with 
much of the new construction of the 
twenties and thirties ‘almost literally 
falling to pieces because of faulty build- 
ing materials and slipshod construction. 

The author cites convincing facts and 
figures to prove that the Soviet Union 
could not risk a major war now and will 
not reach the American level of produc- 
tive capacity within any predictable fu- 
ture. This proposition should furnish a 
good underpinning for a vigorous Amer- 
ican foreign policy. 

But many of his other general ob- 
servations are sadly unrealistic. He finds 
that “the glow of American-Soviet top- 
level co-operation which reached its 
brightest at Yalta has almost completely 
failed” without mentioning either the in- 
compatibility of the Yalta decisions with 
the ideals of the Atlantic Charter or the 
failure of the Soviet Union to honor its 
“free and unfettered elections” pledge. 

He shares the morbidly stupid guilt 
complex of some intellectuals about 
American retention of the atomic bomb 
secret, although the Soviet Government 
at no time displayed: any disposition to 
share much less important secrets with 
us and America has gone to the limit, 
and maybe beyond the limit, of national 
security in offering atomic disarmament 
on the basis of the Baruch Plan. Lauter- 
bach’s reporting is more balanced than it 
was in his earlier book. But his thinking 
on American-Soviet relations is deeply 
tinged with the fallacy that onesided ap- 
peasement and continual suing for Soviet 
favor would bring about a “One World” 
situation in which everyone would live 
happily ever afterward. 





Weapon 


WEAPON OF SJLENCE. By Theodore 
F. Koop. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press. 304 pages. $3.00. 


To the Western mind, raised in the 
tradition of political democracy and 
personal freedom, the idea of mail and 
press censorship has always appeared 
as an intolerable infringment of civil 
liberties. This account of the wartime 
activities of the Office of Censorship by 
its Deputy Director and Special As- 
sistent to its chief, Byron Price, de- 
scribes how the American people, not 
for the first time in their history, sub- 
mitted to severe limitations on their 
rights of free expression. 

Mr. Koop gives us a comprehensive 
picture of the various phases and ac- 
tivities of censorship; the organiza- 
tional problems inherent in all wartime 
mushroom agencies; the counter-intelli- 
gence functions involved in secret inks; 
“mail drops” and code breaking; and 
the job of protecting our military estab- 
lishment and troop movements through 
voluntary press and radio censorship. 
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of Silence 


The author’s distaste for censorship 
generally, and his emphasis on its in- 
herent dangers are entirely commenda- 
ble. He is on solid ground when he de- 
clares, “Nobody in his right mind likes 
to be a censor anymore than he likes to 
be censored but in war-time we do not 
always do what we like.” But in his 
elegant plea for civilian as against mili- 
tary control over atomic ‘information 
before the termination of the national 
emergency, he enters upon controversial 
ground. 


While disliking censorship in princi- 
pig, Mr. Koop praises the record cf the 
Office of Censorship, and whereas the 
Office of Censorship performed probably 
as effective a job as any other military 
or civilian-military war-time agency in 
relation to its assignment, it is probably 
fair to say that all of them encountered 
certain frustrations and weak spots. It 
is in a critical analysis of the failures 
rather than the successes of his organ- 
ization that Mr. Koop’s book is lacking. 


A. E. Jolis. 


The House We Live In 


Reviewed by DAVID BAZELON 
WHEN BOYHOOD DREAMS COME TRUE. By James T. Farrell. New York: 


Vanguard Press. 313 pages. $2.75. 


Farrell’s nineteenth published -volume and his sixth book of short stories. It in 


Tie collection of short stories (which also contains a full-length play) is 


no way alters the straight line of the author’s literary career, nor does it reveal 
any possible new direction of his. Farrell’s method here is as factual and objective 
as ever; all of the genre will be familiar to anyone acquainted with Farrell’s other 
stories, (The only variation I noticed was “A Summer Morning in Dublin in 1938,” 
which is not a story at all, but a report on housing and living conditions in the Dublin 
slums.) The author continues his recent tendency of writing more often about writers. 
The average age level of his characters seems to have risen—it would now be found 


to lie somewhere between twenty and 
thirty. The well-ordered quality of Far- 
rell’s later prose, which so helped to 
sharpen the early novels of the Danny 
O’Neill series, continues to become more 
and more didactic and distracting in the 
present collection: it has become, un- 
fortunately, an excellent means of 
clarifying the obvious. 


Most of the stories are connected in 
a vague way by a similarity in general 
theme, which might read: When-boy- 
hood - dreams - come - true - better - they- 
shouldn’t. The first story, “The Power 
of Literature,” is a demonstration of the 
truth that literary success is only 
literary success, that literature has no 
great salutary effect on the lives of peo- 
ple. The irony of the story is like a 
well-scrubbed elephant, i. e, neat but 
heavy. “Willie Collins” is one of a dozen 
portraits Farrel has done of a Chicago 
petty-bourgeois egocentric ass.» It has 
more humor and less strength than some 
of the others. The longest piece, “Two 
Brothers,” is also the best. Set in the 
usual Chicago-Irish environment, it is 
nevertheless effective and interesting. 
The title story, about an embarking 
soldier’s last night in New York, is not 
too good—it promises more than it de- 
livers, “Fritz,” a portrait 4 la Dreiser’s 
Twelve Men of a postwar German youth, 
holds a large primitive interest which 
is never fully satisfied. For the rest, 
there is a sentimental story about a 
little boy having his dog taken away; a 
star basketball player with gonorrhea; 
a less-than-Sinclair Lewis sketch of an 
American businessman in Paris; a de- 
pressing story about an unsuccessful 
college graduate. 


The play, “The Mowbray Family,” is 
a very inclusive exposure of Park 
Avenue Stalinism before the Pact. All 
of the right elements are present, and 
they are well put together theatrically 
(the play, I am sure, could be acted 
much better than it reads). But it never 
becomes more than a very good propa- 
ganda piece. An anti-Stalinist is pleased 
that someone wrote such a play. 

iol ” * 


Farre.ye writes about common peo- 
ple in a common world, and he does this 
writing with phenomenal accuracy. I do 
not agree with those critics who identify 
honesty as Farrell’s primary quality. 
We expect honesty from all serious writ- 
ers and, within their own terms, our 
expectation is gratified. (No one is hon- 
est “in general.”) Farrell is not simply 
honest—he is not merely the common 
denominator of serious artists—rather 
he is, above all, accurate in his portrayal 
of common life. Which is always of 
some value, sometimes quite exciting and 
revelatory, and often boring. In his last 
novel, Bernard Clare, which concerns a 
young writer’s first mix with New York, 
perhaps forty percent of the relevant 
experience is ignored or left unexplored. 





But the rest is presented with entire, 
even fabulous, accuracy. 

New accuracy is not the same thing 
as art, but it is a basic material of 
naturalistic art. It lacks only depth and 
proportion to become art. Farrell, un- 
fortunately, has only a sense of what 
is important—he lacks a feeling for 
proportion. In these terms, it is under- 
standable, I think, that he should write 
many beautiful scenes and many mediocre 
novels. Farrell’s basic criterion, as he 
himself has said, is “Truth.” But what 
does this mean? When Flaubert made 
himself humble only to “Art,” did he 
thereby write untruly? Of course not. 
Then what is the difference between art 
and Farrell’s “Truth”? Simply that a 
man as artist must reshape experience 
more. drastically than he would as 
tryuth-teller. 

This leads us, necessarily if not ob- 
viously, to the question of the writer’s 
audience. Farrell does not write for the 
highbrow intellectual, as do most serious 
artists today. He has said that he has 
no particular audience, and that it is 
dangerous to have one. But dangerous 
or not, an audience is indispensable. 
Further, I would suggest that even Far- 
rel] has an audience, and that it consists 
of his Chicago self and the individuals 
who peopled his Chicago environment. 
They are the ones to whom he is forever 
telling the truth. Otherwise, why would 
he write about his own experience so 
expiicitly—-this having, as it does, such 
patently undesirable consequences? If 
this were not his audience, then he would 
seek other forms for his experience than 
the common ones in which they occurred 
(with the mere addition of truthfulness 
and dictated clarity). And if he ever 
seriously undertook this search for form 
he would find himself, like most other 
searching artists, squirming in the 
straightjacket of his deeply admitted 
cultural] isolation. 

On the other hand, many highbrow 
writers, if only they might confess it, 
would like to do just what Farrell is 
doing—simply to tell the truth about it 
all. But I sympathize more with their 
restraint than I do with Farrell’s lack 
of it. “It all” is not that important. 





THE GREAT CHALLENGE 
IS CURRENT CLUB CHOICE 


@ The current selection of the Pro- 
gressive Book Club, 4250 Broadway, New 
York City, is The Great Challenge by 
Louis Fischer. Says the Club: “Prac- 
ticz lly all book clubs avoid the impor- 
tant controversial issues of the day in 
order to keep all their members happy.” 
Not so the PBC. Fischer points out in 
a brilliant analysis of present interna- 
tional political events that appeasement 
of Russia espoused by many “liberals” 
will not bring peace or a democratic 
world. 











Our words bear within them our 
history, ovr psychology. Consider the 
word prevent. Its first meaning was 
to come before—from Latin pre, be- 
fore, and venire, vent—, to come. 
An early English prayer says: “May 
the Lord prevent me in all my doings” 
—come before me, that jis, and pave 
my way. 

Divine actions differ from humans. 








| WORDS AND OUR WAYS | 


Prevens | 


By JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY, author, DICTIONARY OF WORD ORIGINS 


How men that “come before” behave 
are caught into folk saying—‘“First 
come, first served”—and childhood 
game: 

First the best, second the same, 

Last the worst of all the game. 

Those that “come before” leave 
little for the hindmost. Hence the 
word prevent came to mean to cut off 
beforehand, to forestall. 
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Reviewed by 
RALPH DE TOLEDANO 


THE STRICKEN LAND. By Rexford 
G. Tugwell. Doubleday & Company. 
$5.00. 


Puerto Rico from the ken of most 

Americans. Neither a colony nor 
a territory, ruled by the War Depart- 
ment until 1934, it is a “possession,” a 
political anomaly in a democracy. To- 
day it is the responsibility of the De- 
partment of the Interior which is usual- 
ly busy with other matters. An island 
of incredible sub-tropic beauty, it has 
been overlooked by the ubiquitous Amer- 
ican tourist; a region of considerable 
economic potential, it is ignored by 
American business or exploited to the 
hilt by absentee owners interested only 
in making an easy dollar with sugar 
and rum. 


The people of Puerto Rico are hard to 
understand. Centuries of colonial treat- 
ment have created a psychological herit- 
age which is a plague on the island. As 
second-class citizens, first of Spain and 
then of the United States, the Puerto Ric- 
ans could impose their will on the ruling 
power only by devious means, and they 
have developed into a community given 
to the fast shuffle, the extra-legal deal— 
a people who are whining, obstreperous, 
petulant, charming, unscrupulous, sly, 
boastful, inferiority-soaked, and misera- 
ble. They simultaneously demand that 
the United States grant them full inde- 
pendence and complain that we do not 
look after them enough. Puerto Rico is 
a problem child—and the key problem is 
over-population. 

In an island 100 miles long and 35 
miles wide—and most of this is moun- 
tain terrain—almost two million people 
are crowded together. Into this morass 
of humanity, a prolific population con- 
tinues to increase the birth rate; and 
it is an irony of history that the United 
States, by bringing modern medical 
practice and the elements of sanitation 
to the island, by cutting down infant 
mortality and increasing the average 
life span, has added to the tragic over- 
crowding. Under the present economy, 
the overwhelming majority of Puerto 
Ricans is doomed to a life of poverty; 
whether they be born in the noisy el 
Fanguito section of San Juan or in a 
jibaro’s hill shelter, their future is 
bound to the vagaries of an uncertain 
sugar market and the sporadic benevol- 
ence of the United States—a benevolence 
which flies out the window when Sen- 
ator Tydings walks in the door of Con- 
gress. For while the New Deal was 
fairly generous with hand-outs to 
Puerto Rico, it did nothing to change 
such things as the coast-wise shipping 
laws which keep living costs up arti- 
ficially and deliver the island to the 
maritime interests. 


A N iron curtain of apathy shuts out 


It is over-simplification, however, to 
formulate the problem as Oswald Gar- 
rison Villard has by laying all of Puerto 
Rico’s problems on Washington’s door- 
step. The problems will be insoluble for 
a long time to come, unless an iron-hand 
paternalism (backed by large Federal 
subsidies) or an astute native totalitar- 
ianism imposes rigid planning and com- 
pulsory birth control on the population. 
To a passionate planiuer and inveterate 
liberal such as Rexford Guy Tugwell, 
Puerto Rico was a challenge, a testing 
ground. After five years of juggling-his 
planning against his liberalism (colonial 
governor vs. democratic leader), one 
wonders how both legs of his political 
trousers have remained untattered. 

The mandate to take over the Gov- 
ernorship of Puerto Rico came from 
Franklin Roosevelt and Harold Ickes, 
neither of whom had more than a vague 
idea of the conditions which existed on 
the island. The President, as a matter 
of fact, had been using it as a convenient 
pasturing ground for elderly admirals 
and generals whose term of office there 
was usually casual and whose contacts 
wit the “natives” had been limited to 
the large landowners. Once the Presi- 
dent and his Secretary had _ installed 
Tugwell, they more or less forgot about 
him. Ickes showed occasional interest, 
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but his attention was flighty, his reac- 
tions unreliable. In Tugwell’s bitter 
5-year struggle with the Puerto Ricans, 
with the Department of Interior and 
with Congress, neither Roosevelt or 
Ickes gave him full aid or suport, 

The Stricken Land purports to be 
Tugwell’s account of his years in the 
Puerto Rican governorship. But it is 
considerably more and considerably less 
than that. It is, fundamentally, a source 
book on the New Deal, on the tortuous 
politics of Roosevelt’s Washington, as 
well as a primer on the philosophy of 
planning and administration. Tugwell 
was the prime Brain Truster—head and 
shoulders above the sorry remnants 
which the sorrier Harry S. Truman in- 
herited — and what he describes and 
analyzes is authoritative. The Stricken 
Land is also a delimited view of Puerto 
Rico, but as a study in the political 
machination which goes under the name 
of politics on the island, it is an in- 
valuable work. Tugwell worked closely 
with Luis Mufioz Marin, that curious 
mixture of idealist, statesman, and ward- 
heeler who led the Popular Party to 
overwhelming victory in 1944 against 
the organized reaction of the conser- 
vatives and the “Socialists.” 

As a picture of Puerto Rico, taken as 
a whole, the Tugwell book is sadly 
deficient and falls short of such studies 
as those which appeared in Fortune in 
1940 and 1944, Rexford Tugwell deals 
with the complexities and contradictions 
of the Puerto Rico character, of the 
venality of ‘ts press, of the viciousness 
of its politicians. Scattered through the 
book is material which, organized and 
brought together, would give a basis for 
understanding the stranglehold of sugar 
on the island’s economy, the missed op- 
portunity for developing a more stable 
and varied crop system, the successes 
and failures of a coordinated economic 
plan. But the facts aid the opinions 
are so interlarded with digressions that 
the story of Puerto Rico is fairly well 
obscured. 

Tugwell is a complex, brilliant, in- 
tolerant, sometimes confused man and 
his book both gains and suffers from 
this. At no time does he decide whether 
he is a philosopher, an elder statesman, 
a historian, or a journalist—and his ap- 
proach is further complicated by the 
fact that he is an angry man, baffled by 
the triumph of evil. In re-living his bat- 
tles, it is the anger which is uppermost, 
and this leads him to lengthy recitals 
of minor happenings, replete with tiny 
details and petty personalities unknown 
to all but the most informed. In a recital 
of impertinence} the pertinent is lost. 
Even to this writer, familiar enough 
with the island and with much of the 
background, the narrative becomes turgid 
and the sequence of events lost in a 
shuffle of names, places, and portraits. 

It is regrettable that in this recrimina- 
tory account of palace politics, a real 
understanding is missed of what Tugwell 
accomplished for Puerto Rico against 
persistent unscrupulous opposition from 
all elements of the population, including 
those who mistily realized that he was 
working for them against local and 
Washington reactionaries determined to 
maintain the status quo. If a partial 
solution of the island’s unfortunate 
problems is ever effected; if there is a 
shift from a purely agricultural econ- 
omy, which can never support the sky- 
rocketing populatioa, into industrializa- 
tion based on the needs and potentiali- 
ties of the region; if a start is made 
toward adequate housing and sanitation: 
first and foremost credit must go t 
Tugwell and his staff. For it was Tug- 
well who insisted that it was ridiculous 
for an island rich in fibers to import 
cardboard containers for bottled rum, 
or that the bottles themselves be im- 
ported from the United States. Today, 
Puerto Rico is making its own card- 
board and its own bottles—despite at- 


Polities in the Land 
Of Sugar and Rum 





tempts by American industry and local 
labor to destroy these projects. 

For all the planlessness of The Stricken 
Land, it is a fascinating performance. 
And it is not the least interesting when 
Rexford Tugwell sharpens the knife for 
some of his former colleagues in Wash- 
ington. Henry Wallace has a bad time 
of it—“he did not estimate his friends 
very highly and frequently did not recog- 
nize his enemies... .” Or: “He com- 
promised for a time in the hope of pleas- 
ing everyone, but when the choosing of 
sides could be postponed no longer he 
felt unable to oppose the (big farm) 





lobbyists he, perhaps more than anyone 
else except the President, had nursed 
back to health when they were sick. ... 
This is not said in blame. Mr. Wallace, 
as Secretary of Agriculture, conceived 
that he had to be a statesman.” The 
portrait of Roosevelt, to whom Tugwell 
was fairly close, is an interesting and 
revolutionary one in these days of gen- 
eral uncritical adulation. The late Presi- 
dent emerges as a not too profound op- 
portunist who deliberately threw open 
the public treasury to Big Business and 
jettisoned his earlier principles as the 
easiest means of accelerating America’s 
rearmament. 

All of this has little to do with Puerto 
Rico, but bears directly on the kind of 
system which made our insular “pos- 
session” what it is today. The history 
of that beautifui little Caribbean island 
has yet to be written, but any future 
historian will lean heavily upon Tug- 
well’s seven hundred rambling pages. 





Trauma as Experience 


Reviewed by LOUIS CLAIR 
THE LONG DUSK. By Victor Serge. 
New York: The Dial Press. 402 pages. 


$2.75. 


Vicror SERGE, for many young Eu- 
ropean socialists of my generation, has 
not only been a writer whose work we 
watched with ever renewed curiosity, but 
a mentor whose slow and painful evolu- 
tion from Bolshevism toward a more hu- 
mane, more democratic, more libertarian 
conception of socialism we followed with 
passion. Serge for us was the passion- 
ate yet lucid witness whose probity could 
not be doubted, whose life in the revo- 
lutionary movement of many countries 
guaranteed his sincerity. Serge forced 
us to rethink again and again our theo- 
retical positions in terms of their hu- 
man, that is, their essential content. We 
participated in the inner struggle of a 
man who slowly weighed and rejected 
many of the “truths” that for a long 
time had apeared self-evident to us. Ser- 
ge could be a mentor because his testi- 
mony was so much nearer to us than the 
superficial if brilliant metaphors of a 
Koestler. Victor Serge’s life had exem- 
plary value. 

Now, once again, Serge has attempted 
within the limits of a novel to recreate 
and evaluate an experience that for 
many of us was critical and decisive. He 
has tried to depict the atmosphere of 
chaos arid tumult, of confusion and de- 
spair, that marked the days of the fall 
of the French Republic. Many have felt 
the need to write about these days of 
dusk, these days which indeed tried all 
of us who were driven on the highways, 
ever in danger of being handed to the 
Nazis or of being interned in the Vichy 
camps, surrounded by men and women 
who in this-atmosphere of collapse were 
often only too ready to despair of every- 
thing, to proclaim the end of a world, 
of our world. This experience actually 
had the character of a trauma. 


Serge has attempted the ventuwre—but 
he has not yet succeeded. He endeavors 
to present the cumulative impact of the 
breakdown and disintegration through 
the experience of a number of people 
forced to flee from Paris in a frightening 
trek to the comparative safety of the 
Southern non-oceupied zone of France— 
only to encounter in Marseille an under- 
world of corruption and decay scarcely 
less ghastlily than the direct threat of 
Nazi planes. . 


But we can never maintain interest in 
the people he depicts, they do not stand 
out as fully realized human beings. The 
characterization’ remains on the surface, 
the motivation is sketchy ard thin. Only 
the epidermis is touched upon. The meny 
individuals that crowd the novel are shad- 
ows thrown on a screen; without depth, 
they remain imprisoned in a two-dimen- 
sional universe. One is reminded of the 
undifferentiated figures of early Renais- 
sance painting that carry little slips of 
paper in their mouths to identify them 
as Vice or Virtue or Pride. Too often 
one feels that they are presented not be- 
cause of the inner necessities and artis- 
tic compulsion of the novel, but because 


they are needed to make up the collec. 
tion of social types -whose presenca 
Serge, the sociologist, felt necessary. 
The author attempts to paint a world 
in which nothing seemed to make sense 
any more, where the most astonishing 
and incredible things became norma! oc- 
currences, where the ordinary structure 
of personality tended to crack because 
the desperate individual looked for salva- 
tion in a stay from camp internment, in 
a transit visa, in an exit permit. The 
novelist who wants to use this experi- 
ence as raw material must be able to 
dominate this infernal universe—but 
Serge has not yet overcome the trauma. 


There are moving pages in this boak, 
especially those in which the old revolu- 
tionary, Ardatov, exposes his philosophy 
of unending struggle for justice in a 
worla that seems ever and ever to defeat 
all efforts toward this end; but Ardatov 
also remains a shadow, not a fully de- 
veloped person. 

Serge remains an incomparable wit- 
ness, ever lucid, never taken in by iha 
slogans of the hour, ever recreating and 
remolding the rich treasure of experi- 
ence that is his own. Whatever the ma- 
terial in which he works—novel, political 
article, reminiscence—the product is of 
import. What is distilled here is the ex- 
perience of a whole generation by one 
who has been one of its foremost repre- 
sentatives. But if The Long Dusk is to 
be judged as a literary creation, it fails 
to meet the test. We should like to see 
translated some of Serge’s earlier novel$ 
such as the splendid S’il fait minuit dans 
le siécle. The Long Dusk is certainly 
not among Serge’s most representative 
books. 





‘WRITERS PROTEST 


CANADIAN BAN 


@® A group of New Zealand writers 
has sent a letter of protest to Prime 
Minister King of Canada, condemning 
the ban imposed by the Dominion upon 
James T. Farrell’s Bernard Clare. 
Among those who signed the protest 
were Frank Sargeson, John Reece Cole, 
Rod Finlayson, Greville Texidor, G. R. 
Gilbert, Maurice Duggan and D. W. 
Ballantyne. Some of these. writers have 
been published in both London and New 
York, as well as in New Zealand .and 
Australia. 





HOOK VS. YAKHONTOFF 
IN DEBATE 


@® “Is Russian Foreign Policy Con- 
ducive to Continued Friendly Relation- 
ship With the Rest of the World?” will 
be the subject of a debate between Get. 
Victor Yakhontoff and Prof. Sidney 
Hook at the weekly Forum next Monday 
evening, Feb. 24, at the Brooklyn Jewish 
Center, 667 Eastern Parkway, at 8:30 
o’clock. 
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Our Economic Security | 


Reviewed by PAUL KECSKEMETL 


FOR THIS WE FOUGHT. Guide Lines 
to America’s Future as Reported to 

_ the Twentieth Century Fund. By 
Stuart Chase. New York: The Twen- 
tieth Century Fund. 123 pages. 


Its main topic is what Americans 

want, namely, in th first place, 
eco-.omie security. This goal, however, 
certainly is not specifically connected 
with the war. Had there been no war, 
people’s yearning for economic security 
would be the same as it is; on the other 
hand, it cannot be asserted that Amer- 
icans went to war in order to achieve 
economic security for themselves. 

The book itself is the last in a series 
of six “reports on post-war questions” by 
Mr. Chase, written for the Twentieth 
Century Fund. The earlier volumes: sur- 
veyed various important problems con- 
fronting America at the issue of World 
War II, such as national resources and 
needs, finances, social pressures, and 
international economic relations. 

The argument developed in the present 
volume may be outlined as follows: 

Publie opinion polls, taken at various 
times during the war and after, have 
shown that Americans —fighting men 
and veterans as well as civilians—“want 
economic security above everthing else”; 
“next to security, in the polls, comes a 
lasting peace” (p. 88). In the “five 
miraculous years” (p. 43) 1941 to 1945, 
they achieved their obective Number One 
(if not Number Two); there were jobs 
for all, and people even “got a sense 
of direction, and a definite goal” (p. 89). 

After the war, however, there was a 
“let down.” Instead of a feeling of 
security, based upon coordinated effort, 
uneasiness prevailed; ugly tensions, es- 
pecially in the labor-management field, 
cropped up. As to the future, the out- 
look is everything but bright. We may 
expect a brief boom, but after that, a 
super-depression is looming. “If nothing 
is done to prevent it, this deflation may 
occur on-a scale to make 1932 look like 
Bingo night. We might have up to 
20,000,000 unemployed” (p. 71). 

What can we do to avert this super- 
depréssion? To be ure, there is a way 
to avert it. It consists in the adoption 
of a “mixed system with direction,” that 
is, a system eombining private initiative 


Tis title of this book is misleading. 





with well-planned government interven- 
tion. The salient features of this system 
are, firstly, “ways and means to smooth 
out the business cycle, so that produc- 
tion, employment and confidence remain 
continuously high,” and, secondly, cer- 
tain “essential services,’ such as a large- 
scale government-financed housing pro- 
gram, “which otherwise would not be 
adequately furnished” (pp. 104-5). 

In addition to this main line of argu- 
ment, there are a number of remarks 
about foreign policy. The last chapter 
stresses the historic importance of the 
discovery of atomic fission, and recom- 
mends the adoption of the recommenda- 
tions of the Acheson-Lilienthal report. 

Mr. Chase develops his argument with 
a kind of cheerful common sense. Closer 
examination reveals, however, that 
cheerfulness is not warranted, and com- 
mon sense is not enough. Mr. Chase 
does not seem to realize that there is 
a horrible gap between the fact he 
takes as his starting point, ie, that 
Americans want economic security above 
everything else, and the middle-road 
recommendations he makes. The plain 
fact is that in a society whose members 
are interested in nothing beyond their 
own economic security, such blueprints 
as the one proposed by Mr. Chase have 
not the ghost of a chance of being 


accepted. 
s * * 


Piuannep government intervention? 
Social security from the cradle to the 
grave? Arbitration in labor conflicts? 
All these points in Mr. Chase’s blue- 
print, together with a number of others, 
are bound to threaten the “economic 
security” (i.e, the present income 
chances and the present economic elbow 
room) ef many influential] groups. Hence 
they will be fought tooth and nail, pre- 
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Foxhole on the Hudson 


Reviewed by A. J. PORTER 
TOO EARLY TO TELL, By Jerome 
Weidman. New York: Reynal and 
Hitehcock. 506 pages. 
MPLICIT in effective satire, it seems 
] to me, must be a statement of the 
obverse of those values which are 
held up to ridicule, There is no such 
statement in Too Early to Tell, by 
Jerome Weidman, which purports to 
satirize the Overseas Branch of the 
OWI, its staff and hangers-on. Opposed 
to Mr. Weidman’s “boobs,” are only the 
rather bright young thing, Lily Chace, 
secretary of the Bureau of Psychological 
Combat Training School at Vaudracour, 
who eventually gets fed up with her 
foxhole-on-the-Hudson, and Dick Bellair, 
who is quite possibly Mr. Weidman’s 
apology for his own association with 
the OWI and its Long Island outpost 
training school. Lily at first defends 
Whitney Trencher, that “gayish sort of 
chap” who runs the school; then sees 
h'm as one of the war’s less admirable 
parasites. Dick Bellair at first deplores 
the school and its pretensions, yet says 
with some vanity himself “I'll take all 
the guff and all the insanity ... for the 
chanee to go over and do a little piece 
of the big job.” Later, he is beguiled by 
the sehool, and finally falls prey to it 
himself. But Lily Chace and Diek 
Bellair can hardly be considered effective 
foils for Mr. Weidman’s fatigued, smart- 
alec lampooning of the incompetents and 
the gold bricks. They were themselves 
too deeply involved. 
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Strung out interminably on a thin, 
implausible plot, the book is curiously 
without conflict (though not without its 
tedious little squabbles), and without 
purpose. Mr. Weidman has suddenly 
shown himself more adept at assassi- 
nating character than delineating it, 
and this book serves admirably as a 
vehicle for displaying his new-found 
talent. He distinguishes one individual 
from another almost entirely by mechan- 
ical means—by a twitch, the cut of a 
dress, a habit of affectation of speech. 
Deeper than that he does not go. Weid- 
man is still capable of fast, smart, 
colloquial dialogue, but none of his 
characters comes to life, or has anything 
but the slickest of emotions, Even in his 
most serious moments Mr. Weidman 
fails to be serious, and his comedy falls 
hollowly on hollow ground, 

If Mr. Weidman had opposed to his 
Nellie Hinds, his Whitney Trenchers, 
Mark Pyles, etc., some of the more 
honest—if perhaps more naive—people 
of the QWI, who sometimes broke their 
hearts and heads in what they sincerely 
believed was “the war effort”; if he had 
communicated any sense of life and of 
character at all, his book might have 
been more telling. As it is, Toe Early 
to Tell is simply another Hucksters, 
stringy meat for the gossips who find 
sport in identifying the Grover Kitt- 
redges, the Major Herschel Swifts, 
Sedley Spoores, Chandler Christians, 
Mahoney Roes, Clarenee Carters, and— 
the Jerry Weidmans 


cisely because they run counter to what 
Mr. Chase considers to be the people’s 


“Number One objective. It makes no dif- 


ference that the program, if adopted, 
would guarantee a fair amount of eco- 
nomic security for all. What the polls 
show people to be interested in is not 
a fair amount of security for all, even 
at the price of personal sacrifice, but 
maximum security for themselves. It is 
sheer mental laziness: to suppose that 
if all want economic security for them- 
selves, al] will be in favor of a program 
which wil] distribute security chances 
equitably among all. It is far more 
likely that people will seek their own 
security at the cost of someone else’s 
security. 

Conflicting interests cannot be recon- 
ciled, and a fair amount of security for 
all cannot be achieved, unless people 
are determined by motives which go 
beyond their own economic security. The 
problem of a democratic solution of our 
present problems hinges on this. De- 
mocracy can survive only if the polls 
cited by Mr. Chase have not told the 
whole truth, that is, if Americans feel 
they have a stake in something. else 
beside their economic security. The es- 
sentia] thing is a “sense of direction, 
and a definite goal.” During the war, 
these were supplied by the externa! situ- 
ation. From now on, they must come 
from within, but this is impossible in a 
society\in which all individuals are ex- 
clusively or predominantly interested in 
their own economic security. There 
must be other motives if democracy is 
to survive. No proposal for the solution 
of the problem facing our democracy is 
worth while unless it says how these 
other motives can be activated. 





Portrait of the Artist 


(Continued from Page Sixteen) 
as that real world he wrote about, M. 
Romains has left @nly his dubious place 
among the most dubious elements of an 
“élite” he himself can not sincerely 
reverence. 

M. Romains’ three themes: love, the 
élite, friendship, were creatively dis- 
covered in the early volumes. Jallez’ ac- 
count of his adolescent sexual experi- 
ences is movingly told; thé long walks of 
the two friends through Paris are really 
evocative of the mood of youthful friend- 
ship. And so far as the élite is con- 
cerned, a man like Sampeyre conveys the 
true sense of intellectual superiority un- 
touched by any streak of vanity or pride. 
But all that is gone in the last novels. 
A sense of emotional constriction, of 
pettiness, dwarfs any emotion that mani- 
fests itself. And what is more, M. 
Romains himself seems to know what has 
happened to him over the years. 

When his modest school teacher, Clani- 
card, upset by the possibility of war in 
Europe, walks on the Rue Sampeyre, a 
street named after his spiritual mentor, 
his poignant impulse to “listen” to the 
guiding voice of his old teacher comes to 
nothing. “He tried to empty his mind of 
all thought, to make himself receptive 
to the promptings of that other voice. ... 
He had reached the end of the street, but 
stil] no answer came. Perhaps there was 
no answer, or none that could satisfy his 
questing thoughts.” 

No answer. This dull note sounds 
mournfully through all of the last novel’s 
closing pages. But that is all—neither 
the liberating experience of great art, 
nor, on the level of political thinking, the 
intelligence and wit and insight our com- 
plex epoch demands. Only the sour bore- 
dom of a “god” who sits in a too-com- 
fortable plush arm-chaair. And those 
disturbing presences—Jaures, the mili- 
tant socialist and anti-war fighter; 
Strigelius-Valery, the real intellectual 
aristrocrat; Sampeyre-Bergson, the 
warm-hearted teacher and friend, all of 
them haunt the apostate Jallez-Jera- 
phanion-Romains, but he, too, cannot 
hear them. 





“Democracy, after all, means much 
more than going through the motions of 
popular government. It is an instrument 
to foster life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness by the people at large in their 
daily working lives.” 

—Senater Robert F. Wagner. 








THE RAND SCHOOL 


announces 
REUBEN H. MARKHAM 


Foreign Correspondent 
Christian Science Monitor 


will speak on 


“EUROPE BEHIND 
THE IRON CURTAIN” 


on TUESDAY, FEB. 25th 
at 1:30 P.M. 
at the 

Woman's Afternoon Forum 
Also at 8:15 P.M. in the Series 

“BEHIND THE HEADLINES” 

Admission 50 Cents 
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Conciliation, Arbitration, 
Mediation 


Can These Replace the Strike 
Weapon? 
THURSDAY EVE., FEB. 27th 
at 8:45 P.M. 

LEO CHERNE 


Pres., Research Institute of America 


BORIS SHISHKIN 
Economist; Dir. of Research, A. F. L. 


CHAS. S. ZIMMERMAN 
Sec.-Mgr., Dressmakers Union, ILGWU 
Admission 75 Cents 


. 
RED STAR OVER ASIA 
HARRY PAXTON HOWARD 


Author, “America’s Role in Asia” 
THURS., FEB. 27, 8:30 P. M. 
Admission 75 Cents 
RAND SCHOOL OF SOCIAL 
SCIENCE 


7 East 15th Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 














The Annual Meeting 
of the 
AMERICAN 
SOCIALIST SOCIETY 
will be held on 
FRIDAY, MARCH 21 
at 8:30 P. M. 

* 
Comprehensive reports 
relating to the Rand School 
will be made. 
od 


ALL MEMBERS ARE URGED 
TO ATTEND 























Just Off the Press: 


“What Do You Know 
About British 
Labor?” 


A New Pamphlet 
by the Rand School Press 


By DAVID SHUB and 

ROBERT ALEXANDER 

with an introduction by 
Norman Angell 


This informative and sprightly-written 

pamphlet tells you the equivalent of 

volumes in 61 tightly-packed inferma- 
tion-laden pages. 


35 CENTS PER COPY 
Special quantity rates om request. 


PLEASE MAIL THIS COUPON 
NOW 
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New York 3, N.Y. 
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of WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT 
BRITISH LABOR? at 35 cents per copy. 
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Joseph T. Shipley 


Fun in “John Loves Mary” 





ON THE 
STAGE 














ABSURD AND HILARIOUS FARCE 


“JOHN LOVES MARY.” By Norman Krasna. Directed by Joshua 
Logan. Setting by Frederick Fou.. Presented by Richard Rodgers 
and Oscar Hammerstein 2nd, in association with Joshua Logan. 
At the Booth Theatre. 

There is lively fun all through the unbelievable but often hilarious 
“John Loves Mary.” It is one of the few plays of recent years that 
is full and top-notch farce. 

John has loved Mary, Mary has loved John, all through his years 
of service in Europe. Now her hero is coming home from the wars; 
and in spite of the disapproval of her father (U.S. Senator from 
New York) Mary is ready for immediate marriage. She knows her 
tather will come round. 

John, however, wants to wait sixty days before the wedding. The 
truth—which he does not dare tell Mary—is that he must wait. For 
Fred has saved John’s lite in France. So who can blame John for 
doing his bit for Fred? 

All John did was to help Fred’s English sweetheart get to the 
United States. But, what with limited quotas and strict regulations, 








Hg only way to get an English girl® 
to this country is as an American; lobby. John is further abetted and | 
soldier’s wife. What could John do? confounded by his former | 
He did. He loved Mary, but he ant, now a Major of the ushers at 
married Lily. A quick divorce at’ the Paramount. 
Reno, he figured, and Fred could The ups and downs of fortune 
have his Lily, Mary could have her teeter laughably along. It’s all in- 
John. credible, and funny. Joshua Logan 
How could John know that Fred, has directed with a keen eye for 
having lost track of his English’ opportunities; even the silences — 
sweetheart, had come back and/|looks, shrugs, gestures—bring the 
married an American girl? | laughs. 
The entanglements, and the des- | Especially effective in miming is 
perate efforts to get out of them,! Tom Ewell, as John’s buddy Fred. | 
make mounting mirth through the| He is the kind of fellow that lets 


evening. John gets off to a bad|life take its course; and it cer- 
start when the Senator catches; tainly finds a twisted course to 
him with his pants down. The rest take with him. William Prince 


of the twenty-four hours of the! 
play’s action shows him balancing 
desperately on the edge of Mary’s! girl and hitched to another. 
affections, and her parents’ be-| As the girl, Nina Foch was less 
wilderment or wrath. | satisfactory on opening night. She 
Every effort of John to put off; seemed troubled by a cold, which 
the wedding is countered by a|may account for her overacting. 
frustration—which includes a gen-| She should swing into shape, for 
eral Mary finds in the St. Regis! the play is shrewdly directed, and 


gives a lugubrio-comic performange 
as the entangled John, loving one 
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‘Delightful, Brilliant Gershwin Musical!’ “ 


— Kate Cameron, News 
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IN TECHNICOLOR! 
Written for the Screen and Directed by GEORGE SEATON 


Produced by WILLIAM PERLBERG 
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Extra! EVELYN KNIGHT 
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the rest of the cast wings along 
through -a mad merry evening. 
Loring Smith is presented as even 
more stupid than a senator well 
might be; but he plays his part for 
all the fun in it. Among the others, 
Pamela Gordon frolics, flounces, 
and flirts gaily as Lily from Lon- 
don, the cockney whom the boys 
had first seen in a canteen, stand: 
ing on her hands while singing a 
popular song. She doesn’t do this 
in the play, but makes us think 
she is capable of it. 

“John Loves Mary” is, as I say, 
a riotous farce. But it is not a 
frank farce. The program bills it 
as “a new comedy.” This sets us 
on the wrong track. 

A comedy works by implications; 
a farce works by complications. In 
a comedy, some effort is likely to 
be made to have the characters 
seem real, their motives natural. In 
a farce, nothing need win belief, 
if only it sweeps us swiftly along. 

“John Loves Mary” has _ the 
qualities of an excellent farce. Its 
fun grows mainly from the absurd 


situations, the suceessive mis- 
understandings, the plotting and 
counterplotting that lead _ each, 


with the best intentions, to mess 
up the hopes of the other. 

The dialogue runs rapidly along 
with the action. It takes advantage 
of the plot’s absurdities, and at 
times achieves a brightness of its 
own, as when the bewildered Sena- 
‘tor cries to his wife: “I‘m her 
father, tell me at least half the 
story!” 

“John Loves 


a time when farces were fresh and 
frequent on Broadway. The bed- 


Mary”eis a good, 
portent for the theatre. There was’ 


room theme drove them into dis- 
repute, and even the label “farce” 
has been discarded. But “John 
Loves Mary” shows that the species 
has survived. May more come in 
its trail, for the hilarity and the 
delight of Broadway! 


PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 
PROGRAMS 
at Carnegie Hall 

Sunday afternoon, February 23, 
at 3 (broadcast over CBS): Con- 
ductor: Leopold Stokowski; Soloist: 
Jesus Maria Sanroma, Pianist. 
EntrActe from “Khovantschina,” 
Moussorgsky; Piano Concerto No. 1 
in B-flat minor, Tschaikovsky; 
Symphony No. 3 in F major, 
Brahms; Tone Poem, “Finlandia,” 
Sibelius. 

Thursday evening, February 27, 
at 8:45; Friday afternoon, Febru- 
ary 28, ‘at 2:30: Conductor: Walter 
Hendi. Overture to “Leonore,” 
No. 3, Beethoven; Symphony No. 1 
in B-flat major, Schumann; Sym- 
phony No. 3, Peter Mennin (first 
performance); Suite from “Pe- 
trouchka,” Stravinsky. 


“THE BEGINNING OR THE 
END" OPENS AT CAPITOL 

Kathryn Grayson and Johnnie 
Johnston, singing stars from the 
MGM Studios, headline the new 
stars-in-person show opening at 
the Capitol Theatre.. Other stars- 
in-person include Nat Brandwynne, 
ihis piano and his orchestra; Paul 
Regan satirist, and Perry Franks 
and Janyce, dance team. 

On screen, MGM’s drama of the 














atom bomb, “The Beginning Or 


featured. 


At Brooklyn Paramount 





Loretta Loung and David Niven in 

a scene from “The Perfect Mar- 

riage,” which heads the show at 
the Brooklyn Paramount. 


the End,” starring Brian Donlevy 
and Robert Walker, with Tom 
Drake, Beverly Tyler, Audrey 


Totter, Hume Croyn, Hurd Hatfield . 


and Joseph Calleia importantly 
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DANE CLARK 


He's the lad all the gals wish they had ! 


MARTHA VICKER 


That sleepy-eyed sensation of the Big Sleep"! 
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Tense Drama of Egoist in “Craigs Wife” 





VIVID REVIVAL 





Ann Sheridan 





Star of the new Warner Bros. drama “Nora Prentiss,’ which opened 
today at the Hollywood Theatre. 





PRODUCER OF “BEDELIA” ON 
AMERICAN VS. BRITISH FILMS 


_ Latest gladiator to leap into the 
America-versus- Britain film con- 
troversy is a gent whose past 
record of victories certainly en- 
titles him to ‘be no worse than 
an odds-on choice to be listened to. 
The champ in question is Isadore 
Goldsmith, producer, who recently 
arrived im the United States after 
completing Eagle-Lion’s British 
production of “Bedelia,” based on 
the best-selling novel of the same 
name by Vera Caspary. 

“Bedelia” gave Goldsmith a nice 
foretaste of whatever problems 
might differentiate film-making in 
Britain from similar chores in the 
United. States. To begin with, the 
story was originally set by author 
Caspary in Connecticut, one of the 
original thirteén colonies. In the 
film yersion the action has been 
shifted by the producer to that 
most British of all Britain’s coun- 
ties, Yorkshire, where the spoken 
dialect. is just about as different 
from that used in the balance of 
England as a Texas drawl is dif- 
ferent from a Connecticut twang. 

Goldsmith made the change to 
the English scene deliberately and 
with an enormous amount of justi- 
fication. “Psychologically,” he says, 
“there isn’t the slightest bit of 
difference between the way Eng- 
lish people and Americans act and 
react to any given situation. With 
this point carefully borne in mind, 
i was confronted with the problem 
of filming the picture in England 
with British actors, all of whom 
spoke like the Britons they are. 
Can. you imagine the howls which 
would have gone up from one end 
of the English-speaking world to 
the other if Margaret Lockwood, 
fan Hunter and Barry K. Barnes 
would have been presented on the 
screen as Nutmeggers from Con- 
necticut while speaking with Ox- 
ford and Cambridge accents? I 
am not-alone in my feeling that 


THEATER PARTIES 


All trade anions and fra- 
terna) organizations are re- | 
quested when planning theater , 
parties to do so through Ber- 
nard Feinman, Manager of the 
NEW LEADER THEATRICAL 
DEPARTMENT. Phone AL- 
gonquin 4-4622, New Leader 
Theatrica) Department, 7 East 














15th Street, New York City. 
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accents must be authentic. For 
example, the great Billy Wilder 
in a little foreword to his new 
script, ‘The Emperor Waltz,’ has 
inserted a sentence warning all 
actors who play in the picture 
that the action takes place in 
Vienna, where, presumably, every- 
one speaks perfect German. There- 
fore, they are all to speak in their 
normal voices with no accents and 
under no conditions are they to 
try to sound like Herman Bing or 
Fritz Feld. This is all I have 
tried to do by shifting the locale 
of ‘Bedelia’ to England. I have 
made logical the use of the stars 
with whom I worked 

Goldsmith’s biggest problem dur- 
ing filming of “Bedelia” was the 
ending of the picture. Here he was 
fortunate in that he had engaged 
the services of author Vera Cas- 
pary to write the screenplay, be- 
cause she was on hand to guar- 
antee that whatever changes or 
alterations in the script would be 
necessary would still retain the 
full flavor of her original story. 
In the original novel, Bedelia Car- 
rington (portrayed by Margaret 
Lockwood) is shown as a beautiful 
woman now married to her fourth 
husband. The action of the story 
reveals that Bedelia has poisoned 
her three previous husbands for 
the insurance monies she will col- 
lect on their deaths. The dramatic 
action carries Bedelia through her 
exposure as the three-time killer 
and also the person who is contem- 
plating a fourth murder. 

In the original story, which was 
folowed literally in the screen ver- 
sion, Bedelia is shown after her 
exposure, slowly realizing that 
there is no escape. She commits 
suicide by drinking the bottle of 
poison with which she has planned 
her fourth murder. However, while 
this ending was -considered per- 
fectly acceptable psychologically by 
British audiences, the Johnson 
Office in the United States felt 
that it would be a violation of its 
Code of Ethiés to permit a three- 
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i“CRAIG’S WIFE.” 


By George 
Kelly. Staged by Mr. Kelly. De- 
signed by Stewart Chaney. Pre- 
sented by Gant Gaither. At the 
Playhouse. 


The recent rouse of books on the 
subject of women today — “The 
Great American Mom”; “Woman, 
the Lost Sex”—#indicates the time- 
liness of George Kelly’s tense 
drama, “Craig’s Wife.” A score 
of years after it won the Pulitzer 
Prize, it is still a vivid portrayal 
of a woman who values her se- 
curity more than her husband, a 
woman who desires to own a house 
rather than to share a home, 

Such _ self-concern as makes 
Craig’s wife approach marriage 
like a business proposition may 
seem exceptional, as I tell of it; 
but in the intermission every 
woman was recognizing Craig’s 
wife in her neighbor. Every man 
seemed to recognizé her, too. One 
husband exclaimed that a commit- 
tee of men should be organized to 
subsidize the play until the entire 
country has seen it! 

Walter Craig loves his wife—the 
program calls her Mrs. Craig, and 
nobody could ever get more fa- 
miliar. Walter is a fine fellow; he 
sees only the best in everybody; 
and he loves his wife. Hence, when 
his Aunt gives him a true picture 
of Mrs. Craig, he thinks his old 
Aunt is just a bit potty. 

The fact that Mrs. Craig has 
alienated his old friends, he ex- 
plains away. That he may smoke 
only in his den—with the door 
closed—he takes in his loving 
stride. Only a tragedy that befalls 
an old friend, and Mrs. Craig’s 
completely self-centered reaction to 
this, at length opens his. eyes. 

Then Walter Craig, slow to wake 
from the blindness of love, is firm 
to move. He gives Mrs. Craig what 
her heart desires! she has her 
house; she is left with her house— 
and not a soul is in it. (Stewart 
Chaney’s design, by the way, cre- 
ates just the sort of reception 
room Mrs. Craig might fancy, and 


fashion.) 
With a sensitive capture of 
nuances, Mr. Kelly has directed 


the play so as to make the char- 
acters stir like real beings. He 





time murderess to eseape legal 
punishment through the expedient 
of suicide, and suggested that some 
change be made. 

Here Goldsmith collected on his 
foresight in having engaged Miss 
Caspary—a_ second ending was 
written for the American market 
which showed the exposed Bedelia, 
revealed as the murderess, realiz- 
ing that she is trapped, slowly 
walking toward the room behind 
the door of which sit the detectives 
who have come to arrest her and 
bring her to trial to meet the 
inevitable fate at the hands of the 
law. 

Dramatically, psychologically and 
from every other point of view, 
this second, “American” ending, 
also written by Miss Caspary, was 
every whit as satisfactory as the 
first. Goldsmith and Eagle-Lion 
now have two endings for “Be- 
delia,” either one of which can be 
shown wherever conditions make 
that one the morte practical. 

Goldsmith’s career in England 
has been marked by many out- 
standing films, notably “Hatter’s 
Castle” and “The Stars Look 
Down,” this latter enjoyed the dis- 
tinction of being the first British- 
made film to touch on sociological 
problems. Now in Hollywood, his 
first American picture will be “Out 
of the Blue,” also based on a story 
by Vera Caspary and once again 
giving him a screenplay written by 
the original author. “Out of the 
Blue” is now being cast in Holly- 
wood and will go before the cam- 
eras shortly. 


P BROOKLYN Or 
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“LADIES MAN’ 
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has pointed emphases while re- 
straining exuberances, and caught 
a varied cast into unified per- 
formance, 

In a season of superb acting, 
adjectives get worn. Judith Evelyn 
has all the coldness and command 
of a wealthy egotist; one wonders, 
perhaps, how Walter ever came to 
love her. One can well understand 
her fate. 

Philip Ober, as Walter Craig, 
shows the depth of that love; even 
in his awakening, he is gentle and 
restrained. His problem is made 
actual; it is the sort of problem 
people will continue arguing about 
long after they have seen the play. 

Among the other performers, 
Kathleen Comegys, as the Aunt, 
and Viola Roache are especially 
vivid; and Virginia Hammond 
makes the most, in broader vein, 
of a caricature of a well-meaning 
neighbor. 

Here and there, as in the sym- 
bolic intention of the little statue 
Mr. Craig smashes to certify his 
freedom, there are bits that seem 
a little obvious, or a little dated. 
But for its major movement, 
“Craig’s Wife” sustains its dra- 
matic intensity, as a presentation 
of the conflict iu a quest for se- 
curity that turns to ashes in the 
heart. ase BS 


STRAND HOLDS SHOW 


“That Way With Women,” new 
Warner Bros. comedy romance, is 
now in its 2nd week at the New 
York Strand Theatre. Dane Clark, 
Martha Vickers and Sydney Green- 
street have starring roles in the 
new film 

Claude Thornhill, his piano and 
his orchestra headline the accom- 
panying “in person” show, with 
Jayne and Adam DiGatano, danc- 
ing stars of Warner’s “Night and 
Day,” and comic Bob Hopkins. 
Martha Vickers and Alan Hale, 
from Hollywood, are special added 
attractions to the “in person” show. 


ROXY SHOW HELD OVER 


The screen and stage show at the 
Rovy Theatre is now in its second 
week and presents the new 20th 
Century-Fox Technicolor musical, 
“The Shocking Miss Pilgrim” star- 
ring Betty Grable and _ Dick 
Haymes, and the personal appear- 
ance of the famous dramatic star, 
Peter Lorre. 


WILDE COMEDY GIVES 
150th PERFORMANCE 

Tonight “Lady Windermere’s 
Fan” starving Cornelia Otis Skin- 
ner will give its 150th performance 
at the Cort Theatre, outdistancing 
the 1914 revival of the Wilde 
comedy by 78 performances. To 
celebrate Miss Skinner is wearing 
new costumes for the first time. 
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Cellist—Paul Henreid por- 
trays a concert cellist in 
“Deception,” Warner’s new 
romantic film. Bette Davis 
and Claude Rains star with 
Henreid in the production. 


BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT 
FEATURES "THE 
PERFECT MARRIAGE" 

For its dual attraction the 
Brooklyn Paramount Theatre pre- 
sents Loretta Young and David 
Niven in “The Perfect Marriage” 
and “Ladies Man,” a comedy with 
Eddie Bracken, Cass Daley, Vir- 
ginia Welles and Spike Jones and 
his City Slickers. 

The Brooklyn Paramount’s as- 
sociate feature, “Ladies Man,” tells 
the story of what happens to a 
simple Oklahoman who strikes oil 
on his otherwise barren farm and 
goes to New York to spend some 
of his money. 


“NORA PRENTISS" NEW 
HOLLYWOOD ATTRACTION 


“Nora Prentiss,” Warner Bros.’ 
drama co-starring Ann Sheridan, 
Kent Smith and Bruce Bennett, 
opened at the New YorleHolly wood 
Theatre. 

Others in the cast of the new 
film are Robert Alda, Rosemary 
DeCamp, John Ridgely, Robert 
Arthur and Wanda Hendrix. Vin- 
cent Sherman directed “Nora 
Prentiss” and William Jacobs pro- 
duced for Warner’s. 

















in association with JOSHUA LOGAN 
“LOTS OF FUNI“=—Ghopmen, News 


ir fas 


A New Comedy by MORMAN KRASHA 
Directed by MR. LOGAN 


BOOTH THEATRE, 45 St. West of B'way 
Eves. 6:40 ¢ Matiness Wed. & Set, 2:40 


“ENCHANTING — Atkinson, Times 


HELEN HAYES 


oe Mey Ri . ~ 
A Srecnd te teneun by ANITA Loes 


BROADHURST THEA., 44 St. W. of 
Eves, :40 © Matingss Wed. & Set. 2:4 


“PAL TRIUMPHANT 1"*— Barnes, Her. Trip 


tn The Musical Smash 


“ANNIE GET YOUR GON" 


Music ond Lyrics by IRVING BERLIN 
book WERBERT ond DOROTHY FILES 
Digected by JOSHUA LOGAN 


ate 45 St. West of B’ 
Eves, :35 ¢ Wed. & Set., 2:3 
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Parliament for the United States? 


From GABRIEL U. GLADSTONE 
To the Editor: : 


Mk. MERRILL’S letter was a complete 
delight to me, for it is seldom one has 
the opportunity of seeing the several 
talents of a life insurance salesman, an 
historian, and a parliamentary theo- 
retician combined in one man. 

Mr. Merrill is apparently so in love 
with the idea of a president immortaliz- 
fing himself, that he would have Harry 
§. Truman do anything, to the extent of 
Scrapping our congressional system, to 
ain a niche in history. 

First of all, the most obvious question 
to be put to Mr. Merrill, is, what makes 
him think a parliamentary system in 
this country would work? By now, we 
should be too sophisticated politically, 
to place such immense faith in the blue- 





print schemes which are, at best, specula- 
tive. Oh yes, Mr. Merrill points to Eng- 
land, where the parliamentary system is 
in successful operation (though it is by 
no means certain that Englishmen enjoy 
greater efficiency of government than we 
do) and lets it go at that, as if his point 
were unanswerable. Yet what about 
Latin American constitutions modeled on 
our own which have not encountered 
similar successes? Since civilizations, 
traditions, customs and histories of alk 
countries are by no means identical, I 
believe that each country must by itself 
work out the government best suited 
to it. ; 

Though I believe nobody will disagree 
with Mr. Merrill when he states that 
the five-mile-an-hour stage-coach is out- 
moded, our system of checks and 
balances, fortunately, is not.in a like 
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Mourning tor The World 


From FRANKLIN P. ADAMS 
To the Editor: 


Tue period of mourning for The World 
—and I always resent it when some 
whippersnapper told off to write obits 
refers to somebody on “the old Morning 
World.” Nobody worked on the old 
Morning World. There was The World, 
and there was The Evening World. 
‘ What I started out to say was” that 
the period of mourning for The World 
is, for me, eternal. And it is accentuated 
“ when I read other newspapers. 


Broun and I were on the page every 
day; but Woollcott was there only some- 
times; dramatic times. Stallings was on, 
too; did books. Broun and I were con- 
stant; Taylor, Woollcott, Chotzinoff, and 
later Harry Hansen were there. Also 
William Bolitho, Elsie McCormick. 

I don’t know the inside of the Stern- 
Record business. I worked with Stern 
on the Post; maybe a liberal, but not 
with dough. 


Westport, Conn. 








Robey Against Socialism 


From RALPH ROBEY 
Chief Economist, National Association 
of “Manufacturers. 
To the Edtor: 


ly the February 8th issue of The New — 


Leader it is stated: 

“Representatives of practically all 
tendencies among American writers, 
from Socialists to old-line conserva- 
tives — men like Walter Lippmann, 
Sumner Welles, Ralph Robey, Ray- 


mond Moley, etc.—agree that democe- 

vacy can be maintained in many parts 

of Europe only on the basis of some 
sort of Socialist economy.” 

I have never expressed such a view 
and, to the best of my knowledge, have 
never either said nor written anything 
which could be interpreted in this way. 
I view of this, I should appreciate it if 
you would make the necessary correc- 
tion in your next issue. 

New York City. 








THE MEMPHIS OMISSION 

@® Except in a few cases, the various 
eontributors to Our Fair City, edited by 
Col. Robert S. Allen, live in the com- 
munities about which they write. "A con- 
Spicuous exception, however, is the in- 
stance of Memphis. Colonel Allen was 
unable to find anyone in that city willing 
to discuss (and dissect) the Crump 
machine. The Memphis chapter, accord- 
ingly, has been written by an ex- 
Memphian, who may be termed a refugee 
in New Orleans. 

Our Fair City will be published on 
February 27. It tells the inside stories 
of seventeen of the most important 
cities of this country. 





INFRINGEMENTS OF 
IVES-QUINN LAW CHARGED 

® “A disturbing lack of compliance of 
the Ives-Quinn law,” which outlaws dis- 
crimination in employment, was charged 
by the American Jewish Congress in a 
letter sent to the State Committee 
Against Discrimination (SCAD). 

The charges are based on the results 
of two surveys made by the American 
Jewish Congress which showed that: 

1—A large majority of the private 
employment agencies in this city are 
willing to disregard the law and fill an 
illegal request for a “white Protestant” 
stenographer, 

2—Employers are so ignorant or dis- 
dainful of the law that the number of 
illegal discriminatory job orders sub- 
mitted to the New York State Employ- 
ment Service in the last half of 1946 
was actually one-third greater than the 
game period in the previous'year. © 
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FREE BOOKLET 

ON PERSONAL PROBLEMS 

From JUDGE MALCOLM HATFIELD 
To the Editor: 


Arrer Reader’s Digest described my 
procedure of assisting confused and dis- 
tressed people in solving their personal 
problems, I was swamped with requests 
for additional information. Consequently, 
I compiled a small booklet which ex- 
plains the self-analysis technique that is 
used here in the court to aid all emo- 
tionally ill persons who feel insecure, 
fearful, lonesome, and the like, 

As all the requests were accidentally 
destroyed, would you print this letter 
so your readers will know they can now 
secure a free copy by writing to me? 

Courthouse, St. Joseph, Michigan. 





“Because in the administration it hath 
respect not to the few but the multiude, 
our form of government is called a 
democracy. Wherein there is not only 
an equality amongst all men in point of 
law for their private controversies, but 
in election to public offices we consider 
neither class nor rank.” 

—Thucydides, 
* % 

“The story of the Negro as a voter 
in the United States illustrates the 
essential character of democracy. Democ- 
racy is a process, not a static condition. 
It is becoming, rather than being. It 
can easily be lost, but never is fully 
won, Its essence is eternal struggle.” 

—Justice. William H. Hastie, 


To the Editor 


condition of desuetude, for an integral 
part of that system is the Supreme 
Court, the protector of American rights. 
Even though the Supreme Court can 
annul laws properly passed and signed, 
it is surely incontestable that its merits 
outweigh its demerits. 

Finally, Mr. Merrill and his captious 
clique-believe that the end purpose of a 
government is efficiency, and though 
they can not prove that our system is 
less efficient than England’s, they would 
adopt an untried form of government, 
and stake all of our liberties in subse- 
quent congressional elections. Surely, if 
they devoted their talents for querulous- 
ness to the study of our own Federal 
System, they could find that we need not 
take such a risk, and at the same time, 
within our habitual framework, get 
more competent administration. 

Toward the end of his letter, Mr, 
Merrill, not to be outdone by others, 
ominously mentions the atom bomb, 
though it is difficult to see any correla- 
tion between that weapon and our fail- 
ure to change the framework of our 
government. If Mr. Merrill’s letter is 
not intelligent, it is amusing reading, 
and I can not help but feel that it lacked 
only the addition of China, France, and 
Russia to England and Sweden, to make 
it a fragrant and delicious tour of the 
world. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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A Common Lament 


From M. A. McKAVITT 
To the Editor: 


¢ ONGRATULATIONS to the editor of 
The New Leader on his wise critique of 
the semi-spiritually entranced Henry 
Wallace. Apparently neither The New 
Leader, the Catholic Church, nor many 
other organizations and individuals can 
see the picture of that “earthly parae 
dise” with the same eyes as Mr. Wallace, 
Sure and we’d like to believe that there 
is a better democracy in Russia and in 
the satellite states of Soviet slavery. ° 


I must confess, however, that if we 
are the leading democratic nation on 
earth, we are not giving Russia a good 
example of it when we persist in ree 
fusing to veto the veto power in the UN, 
The refusal of labor and management 
to get together in a conference in order 
to find a remedial policy to . prevent 
strikes at a time when the country ig 
in need of practically everything is ‘not 
edifying, either. Of course, what we need 
above everything is a great dose of 
common sense. The world needs a new 
leader who is powerful enough to shame 
the anti-democratic antics of the gentle- 
men who are trying to reform the world, 


It is true that the Russian gentlemers 
have a very poor conception of the meane 
ing of democracy, However, it little bee 
hooves us to be a party to their type 
of “democracy” by remaining a “veto 
power.” 


Washington, D. C, 
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_May 1. Arrangements Committee now 


ELLEN WILKINSON RAISED THE SCHOOL AGE——————_,, 


which finally made her the second 
woman member of the British Cabinet. 
Her smal] stature and her red hair 
served as attention-getting devices for 
the great and inspiring ideals of 
Labor for which she battled. Ellen 
did not always suffer fools gladly but 
wherever there was a hope of prog- 
ress, her energy and devotion knew 
no bounds. 

Doubtless. the over-exertion pro- 
duced by her Home Defense activities 
drained her physical resources. Her 
final memorial will be the extension 
of the school age and her work with 
UNESCO. The Labor Government 
suffers a sore loss at a moment when 
it needs all its resources in such 
gifted personnel. 


Tue lengthy obituaries and edi- 
terials in our newspapers show that 
Ellen C. Wilkinson had made her in- 
fluence felt abroad as well as at home. 
Ellen was fortunate that as a uni- 
versity student she attracted the at- 
tention of imaginative trade union 
leaders such as John Jager and J. S. 
Hallsworth. They gave her the prac- 
tieal opportunity which she needed, 
and so her dynamic zeal and untiring 
energy found an early organie connec- 
tion with the trade union movement. 

In her youthful days she adventured 
far into the ideas: and ideals of the 
left but never left her trade unien 
base. She was active in. workers’ edu- 
eation in addition to her more widely 
recognized trade union organizing ac- 


tivity and her later political: work Mark Starr. 








WDL ACTS TO HALT INDONESIAN WITCH HUNT 


Wasuincron, D. C.— The Workers the F tyra ay which ce agg! sae 
Defen : : trodu in ouse, provides tha 
wa anes rales mlpemag aterm “the right to become a naturalized 
Tb Dini Swe: ite to Dal the depart citizen... shall not be limited by race 
tion of Indonesians to their homeland, or ntional origin.” It also stipulates 
Wikere they face’ possibl¢ imprisonment that the bar against natives of certain 
$8 DUBR concentration cimpes. Pacific islands be repealed, and that a 
In addition, Rowland Watts, associate quota system be established for them 
WDL secretary, and John Andu, of the independent of the European power of 
Indonesia League, held an emergency which they may be a dependency. 
conference ‘ere with Ugo Carusi, US The other bill, S. 603, authorizes and 
Commissioner of Immigration and Nat- directs the attorney-general to cancel 
uralization, and Assistant US Attorney- deportation orders against ten Indo- 
Gener&l Shaughnessy. The conference nesians recently seized and provides that 
took place in the office of Senator Wil- they “shall be considered as having been 
liam Langer, who introduced the bills. lawfully admitted for permanent resi- 
602, a duplicate of 


One measure, S. dence as of the date of their last entry.” 
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OUR 75th ANNIVERSARY 
Household Fire Insurance 
‘1 per *1,000.00 


A deposit of 90 cents for every $160 


The NKVD 


(Centinued from Page Eight) 


was seen closed. The closing was said 
te have been ordered by Stalin, who 
was eredited with the remark that 
“reading this old stuff may turn the 
boy~’ heads.” ; 


. . + The NKVD Division Number 5 - . 
has a sub-division recording the frame ae Dg aane , b> taba 


of mind of Soviet citizens. Here are a member withdraws. 
centered all the summary reports ar- * 

riving frem provinces, army, ete. We, sre the only Co-operative 
They are entered on a special card- pt taney Aig men: — 
catalogue. When such summaries arrive . . 


concerning workers in a factory, mem- WORKMEN’S- MUTUAL 
bers ef a kelkhoz, teachers, writers, and FIRE INSURANCE 
so on, they are classified according to SOCIETY, Inc. 


2 special plan. Certain opinions of single e 
conversations are listed as reflecting BRANCHES ALL OVER 
Socialist-Revolutionary,. Menshevik or a 

Trotskyite feeling. Other suspects are Apply te the Main Olfice ce 
registered as “kulaks” or “bandits.” The 227 a 84th — 
latter category covers anti-Communist Tek: YORE Go 2432 
sentiment without any specific ideology Ask for nn Bae C-62 

or program—just “down with the Com- 
munists.” ° 











In wartime, a special file was set up 
for “war ideology.” In this file were 
recorded overheard conversations to the 
effect that the generals and the Red 
Army “will have a big housecleaning 
later” or “will sweep out the Soviet 
regime.” Such records were plentiful.... 
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UNION DIRECTORY 


Borxaz AND HAND EMBAOIDERERS, TUCKERS, STITCHERS AND PLEATERS' UNION 
Local 66, LL.G.W.U., 135 West 33rd St., PE 6-6668. Executive Board meets every Tuesday 
night 9 the office of the Union. Z. L. Freedman, President-Secretary. 








SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 

National Executive Committee sub- 
committees on Socialist Unity devoted 
several hours last weekend with a similar 
committee of the Socialist Party. Needed 
agreements on matters of principles and 
program and attitudes towards political 
action were considered in detail. Next 
meeting will be in New York, March 8-9, 
Resolutions will be passed upon and 
yeferred to both S.D.F.-and S.P. mem- 
bership for consideration. . . . Newark, 
N. J.: Forum, Friday, Feb. 21, 8:30 p. m., 
the Essex House, Clinton and Broad ‘Sts. 
Prof. Rubin Gotesky, “The Contributions 
of Philosophy.” Annual Eugene V. Debs 
Dinner, Saturday, March 29. Speakers, 
former New York Socialist Assemblhy- 
yoan Henry Jager, and August Claessens 
-.. « Boston, Mass.: August Claessens 
speaks in this vicinity March 23. 

* * *” 
NEW YORK CITY 
May Day: Manhattan Center has been 


obtained for a large United Socialist 
Celebration and Concert on Thursday, 


p. m.... Deaths: Sam Hittner, Midtown 
Cutters Branch; Anna Abramson, Mid 
Bronx Branch; Rose Brody, Meyer Lon- 
don, J.S.V. Branch recently passed away. 
We mourn their loss. ... Theatre Benefit 
held Jast Monday was a huge success.... 
Esther Friedman speaks for W.C. Branch 
420E, Parkchester Village, Bronx, Fri- 
day, Feb. 28... Algernon Lee speaks over 
radio Station WEVD every Saturday 
night at 9:30 p. m. ... Listen M. Oak 
speaks for S.D.F. Branch in Amalga- 
mated Coop Houses, Bronx, Friday, 
March 7..... Women’s Afternoon Ferum: 
Tuesday, Feb. 25, 1:30 p. m., at Rand 
School, Reuben Markham, foreign core 
respondent, Christian Science Monitor, 
“Europe Behind the Iron Curtain.” . 
August Claessens speaks at the Group, 
Sunday, March 2, 8:30 p. m., 150 West 
85th St., “Can We Preserve Individual 
Freedom in a Collectivist Society?” ... 
Coming Dinners: To Abraham N. Wein- 
berg, Hotel Diplomat, Sunday, Feb. 23, 
6 p. m., auspices Paper Box Workers 
Union; to Jeseph D. Cannon, Hotel Mc- 
Alpin, Saturday, March 15, 6 p. m,, 
auspices Reunion. of Old Timers; to 
Nathan Chanin, Friday, Feb. 28, 8:30 
p. m., Hotel McAlpin, auspices Special 
Committee; to A. Philip Randolph, in 
May, auspices Reunion of Old Timers; 
to Isaac M. Schiff, June 7, auspices, Debs 
Branch, S.D.F., Reugion of Old Timers, 
W.C. Br. 665. 


being organized with friendly trade 
unions and fraternal organizations, . 

Newly elected City Central Committee 
meets Wednesday, February 26, 8:30 
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NEW LEADER readers are cordially invited to attend the luncheon in honor of 


HON. TRYGVE LIE 


Secretary-General United Nations, to be held at 


Hotel Commodore, New York 


SATURDAY, MARCH 1, at 12:30 
Dr, BRYN J. HOVDE 
President, New School for Social Research, presiding 


Subject: PLANNING FOR PEACE 


with special reference to the U. N. and economic and social progress. 


TICKETS $4.00. Send reservations immediately to 
LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY, 112 E, 19th St., New ‘York 3, N. Y. 


Other L.I.D. Spring Conference Meetings: Friday, February 28, 8 P. M.: Freedom 
House, 20 West 40th Street, New York City, on “Problems of a Cooperative 
Order”; Hotel Commodore (Room A, Ball Roem Floor), Saturday morning, 
March 1, 10-12:30: “‘A Program for Progressives”; Saturday afternoon, 3-5 P. M.: 
“Next Steps in Labor Relations.” Admission fee, each Round Table, 50 cents. 


Among speakers are: Charies Abrams, Wallace J. Campbell, McAlister Coleman, 
William H,. Davis, Israel Feinberg, Louis P. Goldberg, Guy eer, Harry W. 
Laidier, Nathaniel M. Minkoff, Broadus Mitchell, Herbert W. Payne, Victor Riesel, 
Fred. J. Scheu, Elizabeth Siften, Mark Starr, Siri Stelz, Norman Thomas, Robert 
F, Wagner, Jr., Louis Waldman. William Withers, Theresa Wolfson, 
and Charles Zimmerman. 
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City; Algonquin 4-6727. Abraham Snyder, Manager. ‘ 


Co — WORKERS OF AMERICA, New York Joint Board, 31 West 15th St., New York City. 
CHelsea 3-0300. L. Hollender, J. Catalanotti, Managers; Abraham Miller, Secrettary-Treasurer. ; 


]RTSRRA TIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, SULPHITE AND PAPER MILL WORKERS 
of United States and Canada. John P. Burke, President-Secretary; Bart Doody, Treasurer. 


ja BOARD DRESS AND WAIST MAKERS’ UNION, 232 West 40th St.. New York City; 

LOngacre 5-5100. Board of Directors meets every Monday —— Joint Board meets every 
Wednesday evening in the Council Room at 218 West 40th St. Julius hman, 
Nathaniel M. Minkoff, Secretary-Treasurer 


C=" AND BRASSIERE WORKERS’ UNION Loca! 32, L.L.G.W.U., 932 Broadway, New York 











General Manager; 





: ‘ THE INTERNATIONAL 
ADIES GARMENT WORKERS UNION, 1710 Broadway, New York City. COlumbus 5-7000. 
David Dubinsky, President 





THE AMALGAMATED 

TA ones CUTTERS UNION. Local 10, I.L.G.W.U., 218 West 40th St. Executive Board 
meets eve: uregay at the office of the Union. Harry Shapiro, President; Isadore Nagler. 
Mana 7 Gecnetary; uis Stolverg, Asst. Manager: Max Goldenberg, Secretary to Executive 
Board; Moe Diamond, Chairman, Executive Board. 4 bags 


Maer WORKERS’ ‘"NION. Local 24, United Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers’ Inier- 
nationa) Union, Main <ifice is now tocated at 31 West 37th St. N.¥.C. (Tel.: Wisconsin 
7-6383); Downtown office: 621 Broadway (Tel.: ALgonquin 4-7023); Uptown office: #8 West 57th St., 
2 4 C, (Tel.: Circle a yer —_ ae A Mendelowitz, Co-Manager: Alex 

‘ose, =! rer. 1¢ Executive Board meets at 8 p.m, on Tuesdays: Mr. Isidore Bass, 
Chairman of Executive Board: Mr. Sam Zuckerman, Secretary. 


NECEWEAR JOINT BOARD. 7 East 1Stn St.; ALgonquin 4-7082, Meets once a month, Local 
3 Executive Board meets every two weeks, Mondays, 5:30 p. m. Ed Gottesman, Sec’y-Treasurer. 


NDERGARMENT AND NEGLIGEE WORKERS UNION, Loce) 62 of 1.L.G.W.U., 873 Broadway 
New York City. Algonquin 4-1861. S. Shore, Manager. 
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Still a few copies left of the new, enlarged edition! 





AMERICAN COOPERATIVES: 
YESTERDAY — TODAY — TOMORROW 


@ The first edition of 10,000 copies has been exhausied by the heavy demand from 
me. SS. consumers, persons who realize the present and potentiat 


@ The booklet is a record of the birth and growth of the cooperative movement. The 
suthor’s approach is objective and his analysis constructively critical, His conviction 
= ae ~ Saeenre movement musi noi rely upon but upon actual 


@ The author is Johr Daniels, economist, writer, lecturer, and consultant. He is 
the author of COOPERATION: AN AMERICAN WAY, and many other cuticles end 
pn bw Mi gp ogg are a about the book es an and 

oO c movement. It is penetrati: end brillant, Within the fin 
of a pamphiet it tells you what you should —y about ves. or 


@ THE COOPERATOR says: “Casts new light on Cooperative - 


Drury, Professor of Marie: ye ¥. Us “5 
which oon oe he discussed ate ag 


coepcrative movement for the American economy. 


@ Dr. James 
manner he raises 


some more openly.” @ Prof. J, K. Stern, P . 
State + “A good job. The author is to be poms for having frankly 
aa A rat presented in such a short spece sm accurste picture of cooperatives 


You Owe It to Yourself to Read JOHN DANIELS’ 


AMERICAN COOPERATIVES: 
YESTERDAY — TODAY — TOMORROW 


25 cents a copy—in quantities of 500 or more, 10 cents 








THE NEW LEADER 
7 East 15th St., New York 3, N.Y. 
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The Satellite Treaties 


STATE OF PEACE is obviously preferable to a 
fictitious state of war. This is about all that 
can be said in favor of the treaties with the 

so-called Axis satellites, all of which actually changed 
sides and were fighting on the United Nations side 
before the end of the war. For the rest, the peace 
treaties with Italy, Finland, Hungary, Rumania and 
+3ulgaria contain no new or hopeful ideas. 

The pacts are based on the old-fashioned concep- 
tion of strategic frontiers, increasingly meaningless 
under the conditions of modern warfare, and aim 
at squeezing everything that can be squeezed from 
exhausted and war-shattered economies. There is 
nothing in these treaties that will promote the po- 
litical stability or the economic well-being of Europe, 
nothing that points in the direction of the regional 
federalism and lowering of trade barriers that would 
be one of the first emergency measures which an im- 
partial economic physician would recommend for the 
tormented continent. 

Maay of the treaty provisions are in clear violation 
of Atlantic Charter’s self-detemination clause# To 
be sure, this is not surprising when one recalls how 
cynically the Atlantic Charter was renounced in the 
ease of Poland, a country which was fighting Nazi 
Germany when Ribbentrop and Molotov were ex- 
changing toasts to its extinction and Stalin was send- 
ing to Hitler his Christmas message about the friend- 
ship of the Soviet and German peoples, “cemented 


in blood.” 


7 * * 


The least defensible of the treaties, because it is 
the owe on which the western powers could have 
exercised a predominant influence, is the one with 
Italy. No Soviet army reached Italy; no Soviet puppet 
government was installed there. The great majority 
of the Italians could have been won for a western 
orientation. The services of the Italian partisans to 
the United Nations armies and the savage cruelties 
to which they were subjected by the retreating 
Nazis have never been adequately made clear to the 
American public. 

The worst feature of the Italian treaty was the 
creation of a diminutive “free state” out of the city 
df Trieste, with its three-quarters [talian population, 
and adjacent territory. The compromise on Trieste 
was unnecessary because the western powers were 
securely in command of the situation there. 

At no time, despite bluster and bluff in Belgrade 
and shooting incidents along the Morgan Line, was 
there any likelihood that Russia would go to war 
for Trieste, or permit its Yugoslav satellite to pre- 
cipitate a war. All that was required under the 
circumstances was that America and Britain should 
sit tight and stand consistently for the obviously fair 
and reasonable solution: maintenance of Trieste as 
an Italian city, with adequate port facilities for the 
hinterland countries on which its prosperity depends, 
Austria and Hungary, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia. 

But Molotov’s war of nerves was successful ‘and 
the dobieus experiment of a tiny Free State, under 
a governor to be appointed by the Security Council, 
was agreed on. The frequently staged riots and 
demmentrations of Tito’s organized mobsters in the 
city «annot be considered an augury of future peace 
and harmony. The Free State is almost surrounded 
by Yugoslav territory. Its sources of water, food and 
electrical power are in Yugoslavia, and only one 
railway and one coastal road, running through a 
varrow strip of land, connect Trieste with Italy. 

While Italy is allowed an army of only 185,000 
men aad is subjected to various restrictions on frontier 
fortification, there is no limit of any kind on Yugoslav 
armaments, In view of these circumstances, it seems 
doubtful whether the independence of the Free State 
can be maintained very long, unless Russia and 
Yugoslavia are much less aggressive than their past 
records would indicate as probable. 

Ttaly has lost under the peace treaty everything 
except the South Tyrol which it acquired since its 
unification almost a century ago. And neither in the 
tweaty nor in any other internativval -azreement does 
ene find any censtructive sugeest‘on «f how Italy 
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can find work and food for a growing population of 
47,000,000 people within its beautiful and picturesque 
but hilly and mountainous peninsula. No wonder, 
bitter demonstrations against the treaty are reported 
from all over Italy! By aequiescing in its terms, 
America and Britain have made the situation much 
harder for their natural friends, those Italians who 
want neither Fascism nor Communism. 


* a * 


As regards the other treaties, affecting countries 
which are under Soviet occupation or, like Finland, 
under the immediate shadow of Soviet military power, 
there was perhaps not much that the western powers 
could have done to change their terms. Bulgaria 
comes off best, preserving its prewar boundaries and 
getting off with the lowest indemnity, $70,000,000. 
This is because the Bulgarian regime has qualified in 
Moscow as a reliable satellite. 






A-still-greater benefit for Bulgaria is the promised 
withdrawal of Soviet troops within ninety days after 
the signature of the treaty. American and British 
troops will quit Italy on the same basis. But Soviet 
troops remain indefinitely in Hungary and Rumania, 
on the pretext of guarding communication lines to 
Aastria. 

Finland is saddled with a reparations payment of 
$300,000,000, not a large sum by American standards, 
but equivalent to $60,000,000,000 for America, if the 
difference in national incomes is taken into account, 
Similar levies are imposed on Rumania and Hungary. 
The reparation burden is enhanced because prices are 
calculated in terms of the gold dollar at the time 
when the armistice agreements were made. Since 
that time there has been a considerable rise in the 
price level. 

Military and political mistakes during the war, 
notably the rejection of Churchill’s proposal to invade 
Europe through the Balkans, made it difficult if not 
impossible for the western democracies to write a 
more hopeful type of peace for Eastern Europe. But 
there is at least one obvious goal on which American ~ 
and British negotiators at Moscow should fix their’ 
sights. This is the speedy conclusion of a peace treaty 
with Austria which would free that much suffering 
little country of the crushing burden of quadrupartite 
occupation and would remove the last pretext for 
the maintenance of Soviet troops in Hungary and ~ 
Rumania. 





An Editorial— 


Detense is Not Enough 


T is good news that Philip Murray has appointed 
a committee to meet with a similar AFL group 


to discuss united action. Trade union members ~ 


and officials all over the country take heart at this 
proof that top-level officials are preparing for effective 
action to meet the present crisis. All responsible 
leaders are charry about the probable outcome of 
the conference. But hope springs eternal. 

In his letter formally accepting the AFL invita- 
tion to conference, Murray pointedly suggests wide 
possibilities of constructive changes. His first con- 
cern is, naturally, the outlining of effective counter- 
moves to the danger of anti-labor legislation. It is to 
be taken for granted that the prime effort of the joint 
body will be directed to this sort of defensive action. 
But Murray also hopes that the demonstratian of 
ability to cooperate may “provide the basis for a 
discussion of other means to achieve effective and 
enduring unity.” 

It is to be hoped that this diplomatic feeler will 
meet a hearty response from “AFL quarters. American 
trade unionism has reached a point at which it must 
go forward or expose itself to the danger of defeat 
and loss. In Willianr Green’s impressive appearance 
before the Senate Labor Committee on February 18, 
he argued effectively against the Ball-Smith-Taft Bill. 
But when he was asked what he would do to satisfy 
the public dissatisfaction with labor conditions, he 
had nothing to say. Senator Ellender remarked 
pointedly: “We need your help. We don’t want a 
negative attitude.” 

This is the challenge which labor oficialdom must 
meet. If all the regulatory laws proposed in Congress 
were defeated, the chief problems of American labor 
would still remain. Satisfactory labor relations can- 
not be achieved by law. They must be the result of 
better ideas and better techniques within industry 
itself—on the side of organized labor and organized 
management. We need a new sort of stalesmanship 


on both sides. But the very first requirement is a 
united Iabor movement that knows what it wants 
and where it is going. 


o 
se 
Way to Talk to Russia 
ECRETARY OF STATE MARSHALL’S answer 
to Foreign Minister Molotov in regard to the 
so-called Acheson incident marks a distinct 
advance on the way to a realistic and effective Russian 
policy. The note of February 18 was urbane in man- 
ner but sharp in content. Under-Secretary of State 
Acheson, in reply to a question of a member of a 
Congressional committee, had described Russian 
foreign policy as “an aggressive and expanding one.” 
This remark was described by Molotov as slanderous 
and inadmissible. ; 

In his reply, Secretary Marshall said that American 
public officials are sworn to tell the truth, and that 
the truth is neither slanderous nor inadmissible. The 
Under-Secretary, he explained, was compelled to 
answer a question from a Congressman “frankly and 
in accord with his conscience.” A “restrained com- 
ment” is not slander. Therefore Molotov on second 
thought will not, of course, think that there is any 
hostility involved. 

Since 1939, when the war began, Soviet Russia has 
annexed territory to the extent of 260,225 square 
miles including a population of 21,937,684.. This 
calculation does not include the vast expanses and 
great populations brought under Russian control 
during the same period through the establishment of 
satellite states. To describe a power which is snow- 
balling at this rate as “aggressive and expanding” 
is surely not exceeding the limits of fact. The im- 
portant aspect of Secretary Marshall’s letter is the 
proof it furnishes that in our dealings with Russia 
we have now advanced to the point at which we are 
calling things by their right names. Lies rudely 
snarled will, we hope, be met with truth politely 
uttered. It remains to be seen whether American 
“liberals” who have admired the realism of Molotov 
will be equally enamored with that of Marshall. 
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